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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT. 
By Robert W. Welch. 

“Andover, Andover,’ shouted the conductor, | 
at one end of the car, as our train came to a 
¢and-still. “Andover, Andover,” echoed back | 
the brakeman through the opposite door. i 

The sleepy gentleman who shared my seat, 
awoke from his drowsy nap with a start, and | 
strained his eyes in the vain endeavor to look | 
through the depot-wall. Despairing of seeing | 
ay thing of the town, he turned to me and} 
said,— | 

“T wanted to catch a glimpse of old Phillips 
{eademy. It was there I fitted for college,’* and 
forthwith, with a genial flow of humor, he be- 
gan to Speak of some of his school-day experien- 
ces. 

One or two of these were hardly creditable, | 
and he may have caught me scrutinizing his 
white neck-cloth, for adjusting it a trifle, he said, | 
“Yes, lam a minister, and what is more, a Doc- 
tor of Divinity, which I hope implies consider- | 
able reformation in conduct, since I was a heed- 
less, romping school-boy.”’ | 

He had read my thoughts, and half in the; 
way of apology I said, “I hope the thought of 
your vocation will not keep you from giving me 
other reminiscences, if they are as entertaining 
as the first.” 

He smiled complacently. “I think,” he said, 
“[never knew a more cheerless night than that 
which preceded Christmas Eve just twenty years 
ago. It was cold and dark. The moon did not 
penetrate the gloom, and the stars seemed quite 
snuffed out in the great black clouds, that heavy 
with snow, chilled the air and hung over the | 
landscape. | 

“The boys of the academy had just encounter- | 
ed a disappointment almost as depressing as the | 
weather. We had all petitioned for a recess dur- 
ing Christmas week, with the privilege of going 
to our homes. Most of us were accustomed to 
mcommon indulgence on that day, and we | 
wished to hang up our stockings, and to stuff 
ourselves with turkey and plum-pudding, where | 
we were sure to fare the best. 

“But ‘Uncle Sam,’ as the boys called Dr. Tay- | 
lor, did not think best to favor us, and said, qui- 
etly, ‘I have concluded to have no recess on 
Christmas week this year, and therefore no stu- 
dent will be allowed to go home.’ 

“We were surprised and very indignant. A 
mass-meeting was called on the ball-ground, in- 
flammatory speeches were made, and a commit- 
tee appointed to remonstrate with the doctor. 
But our indignation cooled off by the next day, 
and the remonstrance was not made. 

“Tom Palmer and Jim Guppy were my cronies. 
Recovering somewhat from the first shock of 
disappointment, we began, to put our heads to- 
gether to see what fun we could get out of the 
pleasant holiday that was denied us. | 

“After long consultation and some hesitation, | 
we finally decided if we could not eat turkey at | 
home, we would rob a turkey-roost and have a! 
‘Christmas supper’ in our rooms.’ 

“And that was how you happened to be out on | 
that dark night?” said I. | 

“Yes, that was how it happened. Instead of 
being asleep, as I should have been, I was out in 
acarriage full an hour after midnight. Up hill 
ad down, bouncing over rocks and countless 
‘ho-thank-you-marms,’ jolting in and out of ruts 
and ditches, I was at that time driving as though 
hy errand was a matter of life and death. To 
tell the truth, we were afraid some one would 
overtake us before we could put the horse up. 

“There were three of us. In planning the rob- | 
bery, it had been decided that Tom should stop 
in the wagon while Jim and I stole the turkeys. 
We were to cook one of the birds and give the 
other to the hostler, as a sort of hush money. 

““Grab him by the neck, Ned,’ said Jim, when 


of the trio suggested. 


| which department of the feast was trusted to the 
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the darkness, and the next minute [ held in my ! 
hand a full set of tail-feathers, whose owner was 


| flying across the yard, gobbling in a manner 


that indicated astonishment quite equal to my 
own, . 

“The dog in the house began to bark. Then 
there Was an ominous clatter in one of the cham- ; 
bers, and the old farmer raised his window and | 
shouted,— 

“Who be you, and what do you want this 
time o’ night?’ 

“We feared that the next sound might be still 
more startling, and rushed, breathless, to the 
wagon, with our one turkey, and rattled towards 
home, frightened even at the sound of our own 
wheels. 

“None of us knew how to prepare the bird for 
the oven, but by dint of courage and persever- 
ance, we stripped him of his plumage, and got 
to bed by four o’clock. 

“We were up betimes in the morning making 
our arrangements for the supper. Tom was to | 
get the turkey roasted, and started with it in his | 
washing-bag, immediately after prayers. I was 
appointed steward, and invested the improvised 
company’s dollar and a half, in cranberries for 
sauce, a couple of baker’s mince pies and a few 
other extras, such as the tastes and preferences 
We were to have in-| 
vited guests, and toasts, and original speeches, | 


care of Jim. He said his father was an alder- 
man in Cambridge, and he had often been with 
him to public dinners. He knew ‘just how to | 


, arrange the thing.’ 


“At half-past eight on Christmas eve the invit- 
ed guests began to assemble in my room. Sup al 
per was to be served at nine. We had pieced out | 
my study-table with some old boxes, and cov- | 


' ered the whole with a clean sheet, and really, the | 


effect was far from inhospitable. Each guest 
brought his own plate, and cup, and knife and 
fork, and Jim, with a deal of ceremony, put 
them in their proper places on the table. The | 
seats were as varions as the table furniture. | 
Chairs with backs, and some without backs, 
some with bottoms, aad some so wofully bat- | 
tered and reduced in strength, that it seemed al- | 
most cruclty to let them stand on their legs | 
longer. 

“The cranberry sance, with a big iron spoon in | 
it, graced the centre of the table. The two baker’s | 
mince pies were on either side. A tall bottle of | 
gerkins was at the lower extremity of the board. 
Two dozen rolls, as many big, red apples, a pa- 
per of pepper and salt in mixture, and a great | 
pot of steaming chocolate, filled up in good order | 





with the precious fowl and put it in its place 
of honor. He then brought ina dish of steaming 
sweet potatoes, for which he found a place on 
the floor beside his chair. } 


**Now, boys,’ said Jim, his face glowing with | 
satisfaction, ‘sit down, and we will have a feast 
that we shall remember for many a year,’ a re- 
mark that was certainly prophetic. 

“We drew our chairs to the table. ‘What a} 
beauty!’ we all exclaimed, as we looked upon | 
the great round, crispy bird that filled the plat- | 
ter at Jim’s end of the table. Jim sharpened | 
his knife just as his father used to do, and gave 
a slight jerk to his arms to raise his cuffs a mite, | 
stuck his fork firmly into the breast of the tur- 
key and puckered up his lips for a whistle, which | 
implied defiance for the adverse fate that had | 
kept us at the academy. 

“‘T say, Jim,’ said one of the boys, ‘what 
would you do if Uncle Sam opened the door 
now ‘”” 

“The suggestion of such an event caused our 
faces to fall, but Jim confidently replied, ‘I'd say, 
“Good-evening, Uncle Sam. Pardon us for for- | 
getting to send you an invitation, but our board 
is ample and hospitable, and you are very wel- 
come. Does your mother know you're out?’ ’ 

“This sally set us all in good humor. 

“Tom, said I, ‘you have put the fowl on 
wrong. The head should be to the left of the 
carver.’ 

“*That’se so. T thought it looked rather fun- 
ny.’ He transposed the platter, felt of the edge 
of the knife again, and poised it for the first fell 
swoop, when there was a mysterious sound at | 
the door. 

“Profound silence followed. Our eyes and 
ears were strained to the utmost tension. The 
door swung softly open in a very mysterious 
sort of a way. A large hand and a big boot ap- | 
peared, and then the full portly form of UVnele | 
Sam. 

“Had the house began to totter about our 
heads our astonishment and 
have been more profound, 

“He paused a moment—it seemed an hour— 
just inside the door, and looked about him, as if 
to take a list of our eight names. We fairly | 
shook with fear as his cold, gray eyes passed | 
along the doomed line. He seemed more fright- 
ful every second, and in the awful suspense, our 
wonderment rose as to what he would do next. 

“Presently he started forward very deliberate- | 
ly, as though he had made a ponderous judicial | 
decision. } 

“Jim dropped his carver and jumped clean 
over the corner of the table, spilling the dish of 











alarm would not 





Wehad reached the roost, secured one fat tur-| the intervening spaces. A space was reserved at | hot gravy over the editor of the academy paper, 


key, and only waited another. 
“I grabbed at what to me seemed the neck, in 


¢ 


the head of the table for the turkey. | 


his right-hand man. Tom, who had taken posi- 


spoken. 


question, ‘but really, | forgot to ask him. 


| and then opened fire. 


| son to the farmer, 
| cepted, not because we preferred it on our own 


know what else to do, stood up with his feet in 


the sweet potatoes and trembled. 

“One of the invited guests forgot that his chair 
was a three-legged one, and losing his balance, 
his heels flew up and he found himself sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

“Tt can’t remember what I did, but 1 know |} 
was terribly frightened. I was prepared for any 
fate. T only hoped that Unele Sam would get 
hold of the other boys first and exhaust his rage, 

“But he did not harm a hair of our heads, 
Without a word he advanced with awe-inspiring 
coolness to the head of the board, deliberately 
took up the platter with the turkey in it, and 
turned towards the door, Here he paused long 
enough to take the key from the lock, and then 
passing out, he pushed the bolt and we were his 


| prisoners. 


“Tt seemed five minutes before a word was 
Steve Bennett broke the silence. 

* Jim,’ said he, ‘do you suppose his mother 
knows he’s out?” 

“The joke helped us to recover our senses and 


‘comprehend the situation. 


“I’m very sorry,’ said Jim, in reply to Steve's 
Per- 
haps we shall see him again to-morrow.’ 

“Jim was right. We all saw him the next 
day. We were kept under lock that night. No- 
body came near to open the door, and we dared 
not foree it ourselves. We hardly closed our 
eves till daybreak, and when we did fall asleep, 
it was to dream of expulsion from school and 
disgrctetul returnings home. 

“Soon after morning prayers, Mrs. Parker, my 
landlady, turned the key and opened the door, 
and said, ‘Dr. Taylor wishes to see the young 
gentlemen in room No. 9.’ 

“It must have been an odd procession. 

“*What’s up’ our friends inquired, as we 
passed them in the hall. We gave no heed to 
questionings, but marched steadily along, like 
culprits to their doom. 

“Dr. Taylor stood us up before him in a row, 
It was the most trying or- 
deal of my life. It was one of his strong points 
as a disciplinarian that he could, as the phrase 
goes, take the starch right out of a boy. There 
was not enough pluck left in the whole eight of 
us, when he finished, to offer a word of explana- 
tion or apology. 

“The conclusion of the whole matter was that 
we must either leave school or apologize in per- 
The latter alternative we ac- 


account, but out of respect to friends at home. 

“J shall never forget the way we were received 
by the farmer, He took the money we offered as 
indemnity for the outrage, and then called his 
family to look at us. 

“See them chaps what stole my turkeys, 
Aint they fine gentlemen?” 

* “Which one on’em was it who pulled out the 


tail? asked the @ldest daughter, a sprightly 


maiden of a hundred and sixty pounds’ weight. 
“The boys looked at me, and [ colored. 
“Be you the one?” 
* Yes,’ L replied. 
“Well, you are the first chap I ever saw that 
couldn’t tell a turkey’s head from its tail. , You 


| ought to become a minister.’ ”’ 


The engine whistled just here for my stopping- 


| place, and as I bade my entertaining friend 


“Good day,” he said, — 
“Great changes have passed since then. I 
have become a minister, and although now I can 


| but approve of the good doctor's wholesome dis- 


cipline, I can never recall that night without 
seeing the comical as well as the serious side of 
one of the few heedless and discreditable esca- 
pades of my boyhood,” 


—_— so 


A Bmp Arcurrect.,—Could any carpenter 
contrive to strengthen a weak house better than 
a bird supported an insecure nest? We doubt if 
any of our readers could improve on the plan of 


“At the appointed time Tom entered the room | tion at the foot of the table, because he didn’t! this bird architect; 
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“In the museum of Brown University, at Prov- 
idence, R. 1., is a curiosity in the shape of a 
bird’s-nest. Aside from its ingenious construc- 
tion as a swinging nest, partly suspended by 
strings and cords, carefully woven into the nest 
and around the slender branch which holds it, 
another evidence of the builder’s sagacity is 
given. As the young birds grew and the nest 
became daily heavier, the mother-bird saw that 
the slender twig, about the thickness of a pipe- 
stem, to which it was attached, could not sup- 
port it much longer, so she made it secure by 
fastening a stout cord about it, and passing the 
end around a stout limb above, which steadied 
it and made it safe. The cord is wound several 
times about the limb, and the end tucked under 
to prevent it unwinding. 

“If boys would only realize the time and labor 
expended by birds in building, even the smallest, 
frailest nests, they would be very ready to save 
their frail homes from injury, rather than de- 
stroy them.” 

a es 
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TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 
By Mrs. A. W. Curtis. 

A boy sat on a trunk near the baggage-room 
of Wakesha Station, waiting for the train to 
come in. Not that he was expecting to go any- 
where,—he only wished he could—but he liked 
the bustle and excitement of the scene, and, what 
was more to the purpose, he sometimes picked 
up a stray penny by giving the porters a lift, or 
standing guard over some gentleman’s travelling- 
bag, or carrying some lady’s supernumerary par- 
cels. 

On this particular occasion there was an unu- 
sual bustle, for it was Christmas morning, and 
the depot was thronged with those awaiting the 
arrival of friends, or who were themselves bound 
on a holiday excursion. 

Presently the engine with its long train of cars 
came snorting and thundering up the track, and 
the crowd surged forward to the front of the 
platform. Bob, for that was the boy’s name, 
was about to do the same, when he was stopped 
by a showily-dressed woman with a child in her 
arms. 

“Please take my baby for a moment,” said she. 
“ve forgotten something.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Bob, receiving the child, 
and seating himself on the trunk again, while the 
woman, dropping her travelling-bag at his feet, 
hurried away and was lost in the crowd. 

Bob waited patiently, not Qoubting but that 
she would immediately return to claim her little 
charge; but the minutes went by, the whistle 
sounded, the bell rang, and the train began to 
mc ve slowly out of the depot, and still she did 
not appear. Then Bob started up in alarm, and 
ran towards the departing train, and, as he did 
so, he distinctly saw the woman’s face at a win- 
dow. 

“The lady—she’s left her baby—take it, some- 
body!” he cried, and held it out to two or three 
gentlemen who were rushing into the cars at the 
last moment—as gentlemen will. 

But neither of them seemed inclined to avail 
himself of the offer. The train moved faster and 
faster, and finally whisked out of sight, while 
Bob still stood gazing in the direction in which 
it had vanished, an image of surprise and dismay. 

“Gingo!”? exclaimed he then, turning his 
eyes from the line of blue smoke which still 
floated above the tree-tops, to the face of the 
child in his arms; and in that single word he 
expressed volumes. 

“Well, what's the meaning of this?” asked the 
depot-master, his attention now for the first time 
attracted to the scene. 

“Why, you see, the lady asked me to hold her 
aby while she went to get somethin’, and she 
was carried off without it.” * 

“The lady? What lady?” 

“Don’t know. Never see her before.” 

“Where did she come from?” 

“Don’t know. 
ing right in front of me.”’ 

“Where was she going?” 

“Don't know. 
only she asked me to hold the baby, ’cause she'd 
forgot somethin’. She left her bag, too; there 
tis” 
were otherwise engaged; “and I know she went 
off in the cars, ‘cause I see her looking out the 
winder,” 

There was a straightforwardness about Bob's 
story which carried conviction with it, and none 
of the little circle, of which Bob was now the 
centre, thought of doubting its truth. 

While the depot-master was deliberating what 
to say next, a rough-looking boy about Bob's 


age, who had left off shouting “Wakesha Chron- | 


icle,”’ to hear what was going on, cried out,— 


“O, aint you green! She didn’t mean to come ! 


back,” 


The fust I see, she was stand- | 
. . | 
Don't know nothing about her, 


—pointing with his foot because his hands | 
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“That’s so, I guess,”’ said the depot-master. 

“Bobby, my boy, you’re sold, and have gota 
baby on your hands,” said another. 

In short, it was apparent that the young news- 
boy had expressed the sentiments of all the men 
present. 

The next question was, how Bob should dis- 
pose of this very odd and unexpected Christmas 
present, 

“You better go to the town authorities and let 
them take the child,” said the depot-master. 

“You.” 

“Certainly,” chimed in the bystanders; and so 
the matter would have been settled, but the baby, 
who had been looking wonderingly from one to 
another, now nestled closely to Bob’s shoulder, 
and began to wail piteously. It was only a nat- 
ural result of finding herself left so long alone 
among strangers, but to tender-hearted Bob it 
seemed a direct appeal to his sympathy and pro- 
tection. 

“T should like to keep her—I should like to 
take her home,”’ said he. 

“Good for you!” said a man who had not yet 
spoken—only a poor coal-heaver, begrimed and 
smutched from top to toe. “Good for you! You 
see, gentlemen, ’taint noways certain ’t the wom- 
an wont come back next train; so what’s the 
hurry about sending the baby to the poor-house 
—for that’s what ’t would come to. If the wom- 
an don’t come, and we don’t hear nothing after 
we've advertised, ’pears to me it’ll be time 
enough to talk about the poor-house then.” 

No one offered any objection to this view of 
the case, and the coal-heaver added,— 

“It'll cost something to advertise, though; 
donno ’s that ought to come on to Bob.” 

“Certainly not,” said the depot-master, taking 
out his pocket-book, an example which was imme- 
diately followed by others, so that an amount 
was collected quite sufficient to defray all contin- 
gent expenses, and handed over to Bob. Then he 
walked out of the depot with the baby and car- 
pet-bag, followed by his friend, the coal-heaver. 

“Have a ride on my keart?” asked the latter. 

“Don’t care if I do, if it’s in your way,” said 
Bob. 

“ll make it in my way,” said the good-na- 
tured man. So Bob clambered in, the horse 
started off at a slow trot, and the little cart jolt- 
ed merrily away over the cobble-stones, with its 
novel freight. 

It was not till Bob came in sight of the little 
one-story house which he called home, that he 
began to ask himself whether he had not acted 
hastily in undertaking such a charge without 
consulting Mother Darby, as he called the woman 
with whom he lived. 

For Bob was an orphan—nay, more, he had 
neither kith nor kin that he knew of in the wide 
world. Ever since he could remember, he had 
been passed from one to another who had been 
willing to harbor him a little while, either for 
charity or the work he could do. For two or 
three months his home had been with Mother 
Darby, receiving his board and scanty clothing 
in consideration of tending the cow, bringing in 
wood and running of errands. 

So, “What will Mother Darby say?’ was the 
question he asked himself as the cart stopped at 
the gate, and, bidding the kind coal-heaver good- 
by, he entered the house with his burden. 

What she did say was,— 

“What under the sun have you got there?” 

“She's so pretty—and the woman left her, and 
they talked of sending her to the poor-house. I 
couldn't help it,’? answered Bob, rather incohe- 
rently. 

“Mercy onus! What are you talking about? 
[can’t make head nor tail of it. But give me 
the baby, do, She’s ’most frozen, poor thing!” 

And as the woman, whose heart was much 
softer than her speech, sat down by the fire and 
began to take off the child’s hood and cloak, 

3ob’s courage revived, and he told the story from 
beginning to end, as we know it already. 

“A pretty job you’ve undertaken!” said Mrs. 
Darby then. “The woman never ‘ll come back; 
| that you may depend, She wa’n’t its mother no 
more ’n I am.” 

“I thought you'd let it stay till something 
could be done,”’ said Bob, dejectedly. 
| “Of course I will. Taint a wild Injun, to turn 
such a baby as this adrift by itself,’ said Mother 
| Darby. 

She then warmed some milk and fed the little 

| one, and in a few minutes it was sleeping quietly 
on Mother Darby’s old calico lounge, unconscious 
alike of past or future perils. 

| “Her folks is well off, whoever they be,” said 

| Mother Darby, examining tie little blue silk 

hood, trimmed with swan’s down, and the em- 

broidered thibet cloak. 

“The woman that gave her to me was a stun- 
ner,’’ said Bob; by which phrase he no doubt in- 
i tended to express his appreciation of her fine 
| clothes, 








Bob lost no time in advertising the child; but | 


days went on, and no answer appeared, nor did 
the woman return to claim her charge. The 
travelling-bag contained nothing that would af- 
ford the slightest clue to the child’s identity, 
except the single name “Elsie” on some of the 
clothing. 

“Well, I’m sorry, but there’s nothing forit but 
to send her to the poor-house,” said Mother 
Darby. 

“That I'll never do,’”’ said Bob. 

“Heyday! I reckon there’s somebody to be 
consulted beside you. *Taint likely J shall un- 
dertake to raise her at my time of life, and noth- 
ing but my two hands to depend upon, neither.” 

“But couldn’t you let her stay here if ’'d pay 
her board?” pleaded Bob. 

“You?” said Mother Darby, laughing deri- 
sively. “Much as ever you earn the salt you eat.” 

“Well, if you wont keep her, I s’pose I must 
find a place for her somewhere else, for she shall 
never go to the poor-house while I can work for 
her.” 

“Mercy sakes! If you’re so set about it, do let 
her stay and try it,’ said Mother Darby, whose 
heart secretly yearned over the child more than 
she cared to acknowledge. And so it was settled, 
though the good widow could not believe the ar- 
rangement would be more than temporary. 

“T dare say as soon as we begin to get fond of 
the child, we shall have to send her off,”’ said she. 

But in this she was mistaken. It was true 
that hitherto Bob had not been overfond of work, 
and had given her some ground for the taunt 
that he hardly earned the salt he ate. But now 
a great change came over him. He felt that he 
had an object in life; was ready to undertake any 
honest job, to work early and late, so that he 
might keep Elsie with him. 

And when the story got abroad, and it was 
seen how thoroughly in earnest he was, much 
sympathy was manifested for Bob and “Bob’s 
baby,” as the child came to be called; and many 
kind-hearted people were ready to aid him in his 
endeavors. So Bob succeeded, as he deserved to 
do, and nothing more was ever said about send- 
ing Elsie to the poor-house. 

She, meanwhile, continued to grow and thrive. 
In fact, she quite outgrew her original wardrobe, 
which was carefully folded away in Mrs. Darby’s 
best drawer, and new and coarser clothing pro- 
vided for her use. 

Nearly a year had passed away, and people 
were ceasing to speculate upon the mysterious 
advent of Bob’s baby, when the affair was re- 
vived again by the appearance of an advertise- 
ment in a New York paper, headed,— 

“Child Lost.” Then followed a description of 
the child, of its clothing, with a statement of 
dates and circumstances which seemed to iden- 
tify Elsie as the lost one beyond a doubt. 

The address given was Amos Markham, Box 
1229, New York city. 

Poor Bob! This was a terrible blow to him; 
but he felt that he ought to do all that he could 
to restore Elsie to her parents; so he immediately 
wrote a letter in answer to the advertisement, 
and having dropped it in the office, returned 
home with a heavy heart. 

“Mebbe she don’t belong to them, after all,” 
said Bob to himself, “and they’ve got to prove 
it before they take her away.” 

This was the one hope to which he clung, but 
it speedily vanished, for only three days later a 
lady and gentleman stopped at Mother Darby’s 
door. Bob hastened to open it, and a single 


glance at the lady’s face told him that she was | 


Elsie’s mother. 

“Ts this the place’’—began the gentleman; but, 
with a faint shriek, the lady darted through the 
open door and caught little Elsie in her arms. 

“O my darling, my darling!”’ sobbed she; for 
neither time, nor change, nor absence could de- 
ceive the mother’s heart. 

If further proof were needed, it was found in 
Elsie’s clothing, which, as we have already said, 
Mother Darby had carefully preserved, and in 
the complete harmony of the evidence on both 
sides, 

The story Mr. Markham told was this: His 
wife being an invalid, he had, by order of the 
physician, taken her to Italy to pass the winter, 
leaving Elsie in charge of a nurse in whom they 
had confidence. They had kept up a constant 
communication with the woman until their re- 
turn, when, to their dismay, they found both 
nurse and child were missing from the house in 
which she lived when they left the country. 
They could obtain no trace of her, and only re- 
cently they had received a message from the 
woman, throngh a third person, that she had left 
the child at some station on the line of the New 
York Central Railroad, but the name of the place 
she had forgotten or failed to notice. Her object 
in this transaction was, of course, to appropriate 
the money, with which she had been liberally 


supplied, and rid herself of the burden of ca ing 
for the child. 

To Mother Darby Mr. Markham paid for hey 
care of Elsie twice as much as it was worth, 
which she received with a grateful courtesy, but 
to Bob he said,— 

“T don’t know how I can pay you.” 

“J don’t want no pay. I did it because I loved 
her,” answered Bob, with ‘quivering lip. 

“TI shall. remember you, though,” said he, and 
led his wife to the hack which awaited them out. 
side the gate, but when he would have lifted FE). 
sie in, she clung to Bob, crying,— 

“Bobbie go, too! Bobbie go, too!” 

“And why shouldn’t he go, too? 
separate them,” said Mrs. Markham. 

Then they talked a few minutes in a low voice, 
and turning to Bob, Mr. Markham said, “How 
should you like to go to New York with us?” 

“To New York, and be with Elsie!” cried Bop, 
his brain hardly able to take in two ideas of such 
magnitude at once. 

“Yes, to be with Elsie always. 
you could be happy with us?” 

“Happy? O!” was all Bob could answer, 

Another Christmas morning dawned, and again 
Bob rode from the station with Elsie in his arms; 
not, however, in the poor coal-heaver’s cart, but 
in Mr. Markham’s comfortable carriage. 

Presently the carriage stopped, not at Mother 
Darby’s little one-story house in the outskirts of 
Wakesha, but at a pleasant, commodious dwell. 
ing in New York city. Mr. and Mrs. Markham 
alighted, and went up the granite steps, followed 
by Bob, leading Elsie by the hand. 

The door opened, and warmth, and light, and 
beauty greeted them whichever way they turned, 
Such was Bob’s entrance into his new home, 
Can we do beter than take our leave of him there 
by wishing him a Merry Christmas? 


Do you think 


———_—_+o+—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
A SCARE. 
By Mattie Dyer Britts. 

Kate and I were schoolma’ams. Five days out of 
every week we marched up to the great Fourth 
Ward school-house, where each of us spent six wea- 
ry hours trying to straighten a roomful of crooked 
twigs, so that they might incline the right way if 
they should ever become trees. 

Our school-house was one of the neatest in all 
Philadelphia, our boarding-house was pleasantly 
situated on Eighth Street, and our daily walks lay 
through trim and tidy thoroughfares. But we grew 
more and more weary, as the year dragged away. 
All through the bright days of spring how we did 
long to escape from‘the city and breathe country 
air. 

So as soon as the schools closed for summer vaca- 
tion we packed our trunks and hastened down to the 
Market Street Ferry, bound for a month’s rustication 
among the pleasant hills and valleys of New Jersey. 

We crossed the ferry, and the West Jersey train 
whirled us from Camden through the rural towns of 
Glos’ter, Westville and Woodbury, our eyes drink- 
ing in delight all the way from the fresh scenery of 
field and farm. At Mantua Station we left the cars, 
intending to take the stage to Uncle John Murry’s. 

But no sooner had we stepped upon the platform 
than we saw the portly form of our good old Quaker 
uncle pushing through the crowd, and directly he 
had us both by the hand. 

“How does thee do, Kate? How does thee do, 
Elizabeth? Didn’t think I was going to let thee de- 
pend on the stage? No,no! Our horses were not 
all busy, and if they had been, that would have 
made no difference. Here’s the carriage. Come 
right along! Aunt Debby is expecting you.” 





A pleasant ride brought us to the home of our 
kind friends, a charming old country house, with 
wide, cool chambers and pleasant halls. It was sur- 
rounded by beautiful shrubbery and handsome gar- 
| dens, and like many another West Jersey home, the 
| place was a very picture of peaceful thrift and con- 
tented plenty. We could rest here. 
| Aunt Debby, sweet and gentle as a dove, (those 
; dear old Quaker ladies always make me think of 
| doves,) stood on the steps when the carriage drove 
| up to the door, and welcomed us as if we had been 
her own daughters, instead of nieces. 

She took us at once to the pleasant chamber in 
which the year before we had spent many a restful 
hour; and after a few moments’ preparation, we 
were once more out on the cool, back porch, seated 

| at the supper-table. 

| And such a supper—to girls just out of a city 
| boarding-house! Such fragrant tea, such delicious 
| snow-white bread and golden butter. Such tender, 
| pink slices of cold ham and delicate cheese! And 


| to crown all, a dainty basket of our favorite jelly- 


| cake, and heaping saucers of scarlet strawberries, 
| blushing through little floods of thick, rich cream! 
In the happy days that followed, and which flew 


| so swiftly, we threw aside our dignity, and romped 


like kittens, getting into mischief and acting half 
our childhood over again. Aunt Debby smiled and 
enjoyed our freaks, and Uncle John declared we 
grew plumper and rosier every day. 

He said if he though it would have so good an ef- 
fect on all of them, he would turn his house into a2 
institute for the reconstruction of Pennsylvania 
school-ma’ams. But we told him he had better be 


warned, for half-a-dozen of them together, in vaca 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





tion time, would certainly demoralize any well-reg- 
ulated household. 

Our delightful month was nearly gone when a let- 
ter came from Blackwoodtown, saying that Aunt 
Debby’s sister was very ill, and wanted her to come 
over immediately. 

Of course she must go,and Uncle John must go 
with her. But the good souls felt worried about 
leaving us alone all night. The only hired man on 
the place had gone to the city with marketing that 
morning, and would not return until next day, so 
there would be no one to stay with us but Anna, the 
hired girl. Uncle John suggested that we go over 
to Mr. Jessup’s and spend the night. But neither 
Kate nor myself were timid, and we insisted that 
they should go, without the least anxiety about us. 
We would “guard the castle” till they returned. 

So Aunt Debby carefully locked up all her best 
silver and gave the key to Kate to keep, and then 
they hastily got ready. 

“Elizabeth, thee and Kate had better sleep down 
stairs in our room, and let Anna sleep on the lounge 
near thee. It will seem more like company,” said 
Aunt Debby, as she got into the carriage. 

“Very well, we will,’’ said I. 

“If thee feels lonely as night comes, lock up the 
house and go right over to Neighbor Jessup’s,” said 
Uncle John. 

“Very well, we wont,” said I, laughing. And Kate 
called out, “Don’t worry about us. We are not a bit 
afraid.” 

But, with all our courage, we had to confess a 
feeling of uncomfortable lonesomeness in that great 
house as night drew near. Aunt Debby’s advice 
that we should all sleep down stairs together seemed 
most excellent. 

The evening was cloudy, with signs of rain. A cool 
wind was blowing. So, though it was July, we 
closed all the doors and windows, lit the lamps and 
established ourselves with our books in Aunt Deb- 
by’s own room. 

Anna had been at work all day and was tired. 
She went to bed upon the lounge, and was soon fast 
asleep, while Kate and I sat reading. 

A paper had come that morning containing an ar- 
ticle that I wanted to read, and just before bed-time 
Ithrew down my magazine and looked for it, sup- 
posing it was in the room in which we were sitting. 

Failing to find it, I took a lamp, and went into the 
sitting-room to look among some papers on the 
bureau. 

Now in that sitting-room there stood an old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers, with a high book-case on the 
top. Itstood quite near the door, on the opposite 
side of the room from the modern burean, and be- 
tween the end of it and the wall there was a vacant 
space of about a foot. 


Crossing the room, I set my lamp down on the bu- | 


reauand began looking over the papers. The mir- 
ror attached to the bureau reflected the book-case 
exactly opposite, and chancing to raise my eyes as I 
stood before the glass, I saw something that for a 
second made my heart stand still. In the space be- 
tween the wall and the book-case which the mirror 
reflected so plainly, crouched a man! And here we 


were, three defenceless girls in a house half a mile | 


from neighbors! 

I stared desperately at the fearful figure behind 
the door to make sure my imagination was not play- 
ing me a trick. No. There certainly was a man 


there, crouched in the shadow; I could not see his | 


lower limbs, but his head and shoulders, the hat 
slouched down over his face—even his arm bent out- 
ward, I saw plainly! The cold perspiration stood 
all over me, but I did not lose my presence of mind. 
Turning over the papers and carelessly humming a 
tune, I called out—wondering how I could make my 
Voice so steady,— 

“Where in the world has the Woodbury paper 
gone? I can’t find it anywhere!” 

Back through the open door came Kate’s answer, 
“T saw it on the hall-table just before night.” 

“Blessings on you, Kate,” I thought. ‘You have 
given me an excuse to leave this awfulroom. Like- 
ly it is there now, then,” said I. And taking up my 
lamp, I walked out, straight past the terrible object 
behind the book-case. I was careful not to glance 
that way. As I passed out I closed the door, and 
crossing the hall, closed and locked our room door, 
and then I hastily set down the lamp and caught the 


astonished Kate in my arms, sobbing, “O, Kate! O, | 


Kate!” 

“Why, Lizzie, what is the matter? You are 
white as a sheet! What on earth has happened?” 
she said, excitedly. 

“O hush! don’t speak so loud! Well, I may be 
white,” I gasped, still clasping her convulsively. 
“O Kate, there’s a man hidden in the sitting-room.” 

“A man! Are you sure?” she cried, in conster- 
nation. 

Pushing me into a chair, she made me tell a con- 
nected story of what I saw, and then we planned 
what to do. We might escape and go to a neigh- 
bor’s, but then the robber would probably discover 
us, and he might have accomplices outside. And 
then there was all Aunt Debby’s silver, and Uncle 
John’s money, and our own watches and what little 
jewelry we had—couldn’t we save them? 

After our first fright we became more self-pos- 
sessed, but Kate was much braver than I. 

“I can’t endure this!” she said, with pale lips, 
after a few minutes of waiting. ‘We must do some- 
thing! Lizzie, didn’t Aunt Debby show you a re- 
Volver that belonged to Cousin Dick, in this very 
Toom, the other day?” 

“Yes! Itisin the upper drawer in her wardrobe!” 
She rose without a word and took the revolver out 
the drawer. Then she began to take down a suit of 


Unele John’s clothes, 


“Kate, what are you going to do,” I cried. 

“Hush! I’m going to make that fellow think 
there’s a man in this house. You do just what I 
tell you to,” she said, setting her lips very firmly, 
and beginning to put on Uncle John’s clothes. 

Now I always had an admiration for Kate’s reso- 
lute character, and believed in her power to accom- 
plish almost any thing she might undertake, so I 
quietly followed her directions. 

She put on Uncle John’s clothes, even his hat, and 
as she was tall and large for a woman, they did not 
look ungainly enough to attract attention. 

“Now,” said she, taking up the revolver, “I don’t 
know whether this thing is loaded, or how to use it 
ifitis. But I'm going to try and frighten that fel- 
low out of the house, and trust Providence for the 
rest! You must take the lamp and come with me.” 

I took the lamp with trembling hands and bated 
breath, and we crossed the hall and entered the sit- 
ting-room. Keeping the revolver under her coat, 
Kate walked past the terrible book-case, and quick- 
ly flung up a window and threw open a shutter. 
Then, in an instant, she faced round to the book- 
case, and presenting her revolver close to it, she 


| cried out, “Now, sir, stir, and I'll not be responsible 


for the consequences.” 

The robber, with the pistol within six feet of him, 
stirred not a step. 

“Now, then,” said Kate, “I'll give you one chance. | 
Jump through that window and leave this house, | 
aud you are safe. Wait one moment at your peril. | 
Now, sir, jump!” | 

Still the robber stirred not. | 

“Jump, I say!” cried Kate hoarsely, advancing | 
half a step nearer as if to execute her threat. 

I stood behind her desperately nerving myself, for 
I fully believed the supreme moment had come. It 
had. Before I could fairly get ready to scream or | 
to fight for my life, down dropped Kate, pistol and 
all, to the floor, and such peals and screams of ner- 
vous laughter I never heard from her before or | 
since. j 

“Kate, Kate, are you crazy?” I cried. j 

“No, no! Look, just look! Close! He wont hurt!’ | 
she gasped as well as she could, between her anal 
vulsions of mirth. | 

Mystified and still frightened, I drew near and | 
looked. 

“Well, I hate to tell, but then I must!” asthe song | 
says; our dreadful robber was only good Uncle Na- 


| than’s coat, hung upon a low, narrow chair, and be- | 


hind it was an umbrella, upon which his hat had 
been placed In the haste of departure, he had put 
them there, little dreaming they would be the 
means of frightening his nieces almost literally out 
of our senses. 

Peace restored, we shut the window and went to 
bed, but were too excited to sleep. We had no fur- 
ther fright, however, through the night, and next 
day, when Uncle John and Aunt Debby returned, 
we had a thrilling story to tell. 

Uncle John laughed uproarously at the picture of 
Kate with his clothes on, haranguing his innocent 
coat and hat, with Dick’s revolver in hand, and she 
joined him. 

But I could not laugh much. It is not a laughing 
| matter to me, to this day, for our fright and terror 

were as great and as real while they lasted, as if 
| there had been a veritable robber beside the book- 
| case. 
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| For the Companion. 
A FEARFUL ENCOUNTER. 


“The turkey is a bird peculiar to America,” so say 
| our naturalists; and we always believed it till our 
| tour amid the glades and wooded valleys of the Al- 
| tai, in Middle Asia. Here we saw great flocks of 
| wild turkeys, in every way equal to the American 
| bird, and undoubtedly native to the region. 

. The general belief respecting Siberia is that it is 
a bleak desert where nothing save convicts, wolves 
and sable-hunters can live; but the bleak plains are 
only in the far north. South Siberia, with its lofty 
mountain ranges, noble forests and beautiful lakes, 
is one of the most picturesque countries on earth. 

It should be a sportsman’s paradise. Here is the 
wild boar, with herds of deer and antelopes. Grouse 
abound, together with a gigantic black-cock, one of 
| which one of our party shot, weighing thirty-two 
pounds. 

The Altai forests, too, are the home of a large and 
very savage dark-brown bear, of which our Cossacks 
told us scores of exciting stories. Many Cossacks 
are professional bear-hunters. Of these adventures 
I recollect one which impressed me at the time as 

remarkable. 

| A very large bear, they related, had been seen one 
; night by some wood-cutters, twelve or thirteen 
| versts from the Tsarvaro-Nicholiovsky gold mine 
| (these mines belong to the Russian Czar); and early 
| the following morning a hunter named Yepta, ac- 
| companied by one of the wood-cutters, set off in 
| pursuit of him. 

| For several hours they threaded the thick woods 
| without finding any traces of the animal; but pres- 
ently on emerging into an open tract, they came up- 
on afresh trail in the long, dewy grass. 

The bear had recently passed. They now looked 
carefully to their guns, then followed the track with 
the greatest caution and stealth. Scarcely had a 
oe of these wary steps been taken when a loud, 





| and antelopes. 
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| ground, Yepta took a careful aim and fired at once. | 


They heard the bullet strike into the monster's 
shaggy coat, but it did not pierce a vital part. 

In an instant the enraged creature rushed upon 
them. The woodsman, greatly frightened, reserved 
his shot till the beast was within a dozen paces, and | 
missed him utterly. 

The bear ran straight towards Yepta, and when 
close, reared on its hind legs, tearing up the grass | 
under it, and dealt the hunter a terrible blow on the 
head, which stripped his scalp to the bone and 
turned it down over his face. 

Then seizing the poor fellow’s arm in his mouth, 
the beast began to gnaw and crunch it, gradually as- 
cending to his shoulder. Yepta struggled hard and 
called to the woodsman to load and fire quickly. 
But the miserable fellow had taken fright at the 
roars of the bear. He ran away and left Yepta to 
his fate. In his haste he even threw away his gun. 


It was not till after nightfall that he reached the | 


gold mine, where, rather reluctantly, he finally re- 
lated what had happened. 
The night was dark and rainy, and it was now too 
Inte to make any effort in behalf of the mangled 
| hunter. But at daybreak the next morning the ofli- 
|cer in command at the mine ordered out a large 
| party, and took along the coward for a guide. 

He led the way through the gloomy, dripping for- | 
ests to the spot where the encounter had taken | 
place. | 

Eagerly they searched. But there were now no | 
traces of the unfortunate man, except shreds of torn | 
clothing, and near by, his rifle, with the stock shat- | 
tered and the barrel itself bent, showing that a | 
terrible struggle had taken place. A bloody trail ' 
led off into the forest. It was plain that the bear 
had carried off his prey. 

The party followed on his track. Several versts 
were gone over. Sometimes the traces were lost; 
but by diligent search the course of the bear was at 
last traced into a dense thicket of cedars, scattered 
about which were the bones and skulls of many deer 


This was evidently the bear’s lurder. And in one 
of the darkest recesses of this gloomy place they 
espied a great heap of fresh boughs. The bear had 
dragged the hunter to this spot and covered him 
with cedar to the depth of several feet, to keep him 
safe for future eating, no doubt. 

The mass of boughs was quickly pulled off, and 

beneath them they found, as they had expected, the 
body of Yepta. The poor man was still warm; and, | 
greatly to their surprise, it was found that his heart 
still beat, though faintly, and that, though terribly | 
mangled and mutilated, he was not yet dead. | 
Long poles were cut, and boughs were placed across 
them to forma litter. On this the insensible man 
was laid, and painfully borne back to the gold mine. 
They saw nothing of the bear, and could find no 
fresh traces of him. 
On reaching the mine, Yepta was placed under the 
care of the doctor at the luborer’s hospital, and every 
effort was made to restore him. He continued to 
live, but for more than twenty days remained wholly 
unconscious, and during the succeeding two months 
took little notice of any thing about him. 

Then, quite ona sudden, he came to himself and 
sat up. He began to speak, and his first question 
was about the bear—as if the fight had just taken 
place. Then he talked and raved of his own defeat; 
for these hunters deem it a stain on their reputation 
to be worsted by a bear. He spoke of nothing else. 

“Give me my rifle!’ was his constant demand. “I 
will, I must go kill Michael Ivanitch !’’ (the bear.) 

They thought him crazy. The doctor gave little 
hopes that he would ever be rational again; he had 
received terrible wounds on the head and on almost 
every part of his body. 





The summer passed. Autumn had come. The 
frosts tinted the foliage with gorgeous hues, Yepta 


grew moody and quict in his @emeanor. It was hoped 
he was better, and that he had forgotten his mad 
scheme. He was allowed his liberty. 

One day they missed him. Search was made. 
Yepta could not be found; but it was discovered that 
he had secured a rifle and ammunition, also an axe 
and a wallet full of black bread. There was now 
little doubt that he had gone after the bear—his old 
enemy. 

Later in the day some children reported that they 
had seen him entering the forest at the outskirts of 
the zavod (village). The village was roused, and 
several parties set off to hunt him up. 

The search was continued for three days without 
success. A week passed. It was believed that he 
was lost, and had perished in the woods. The sim- 
ple people sorrowed for him, for Yapta had been 
greatly esteemed among them. 

Eleven days afterwards they were suddenly elec- 
trified by seeing him stalk proudly into the village 
with the skin of what must have been a huge black 
bear on his shoulder. He walked straight to the 
hospital, and, flinging down his prize, exclaimed,— 

“T told you I would kill him! I told you oft that I 
would have my revenge!” 

When the doctor asked him how he knew that it 
was the same bear, he pointed triumphantly to a scar 
on the outside of the left shoulder. 

“My old bullet mark,” said he. 

There was little doubt that it was in truth the hide 
of his old adversary. 

Yepta was now in good spirits, and it was never 
noticed after this incident that his mind was not 





| gruff growl came to their ears. There was a crash 


thicket to their right, not more than thirty yards off. 
He was a tremendous fellow, seemingly as large as a 
cow, where he stood snuffing the breeze and glaring 
at his foes. 

Dropping the prongs of his pea-rifle into the 











of brush near by; and the bear sprang out of the | 


perfectly clear. It was the memory of his defeat 
that had made him so moody and ill at ease. 

Nor did the terrible wounds which he had received 
in the least abate his taste for bear-hunting. From 
this time forward he has made it his business, and 
only recently has had another narrow escape, 


upon him. 


While asleep by his camp-fire in the woods one 
night, a sudden noise waked him, when, to his hor- 
ror, he perceived by the dim starlight a very large 
bear sniffing at him a few paces off. 

He dared not stir lest the monster should pounce 
At his feet his fire flickered feebly, with 
a pale glow of coals. For a moment the bear stood 
irresolute, then turning, trotted off to a brook a few 
rods away, into which it plunged, and rolled over 
| and over in the water. 


Yepta, meantime, got up, took his rifle, and, going 


| back a few paces from the fire, set the prongs of it in 
| the ground and made ready to shoot. He knew that 
| the bear had gone to the brook for water to put out 
| the fire; it being a fact well known to him thata 
| bear will rarely attack a man while sleeping by a fire, 
| but will rather go to the nearest water and saturate 
| its shaggy fur, then come and put out the fire, in or- 
der to attack its victim in the darkness. 

| In a few seconds Yepta saw him coming back. 
|The brute ran briskly up, then, throwing itself at 
| full length on the earth, rolled over the fire. This 
| done, it sprang to its feet. This was the moment 
Yepta had waited for. He fired with such fatal aim 
that the animal fell prostrate. 


tm 


THE ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 





DECORATING THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


It is from “merrie England,” from whom we have 
derived so many pleasant, home-like customs, so 


| many wise laws, and such an ample wealth of poetry, 


history and romance, that we have also inherited 
many of our ways of celebrating Christmas. 

The English Christmas is not nowadays, perhaps, 
all that it was one or two centuries ago; but it is still 
the checriest, cosiest, happiest and most genial of ° 
European holidays. 

Who has not ~ 

stories of the i wan that 
people have be very early times to hon- 
or the natal day c* the Messiah ; of the merry gather- 
ings at the old country homesteads, the hurrying 
thither of the children from school, the games and 
the feasting, the presents and charades, the reading 
of Christmas stories, and the delights of making the 
poor of the neighborhood happy ? 

Some of the old customs, indeed, have gone out of 
vogue. It is rarely that, in the midst of a noisy cir- 
cle of rough soldicrs and nobles, the wassail-bowl 
goes round, and the brimming “loving-cup”’ is passed 
from hand to hand, amid song and laughter; and 
perhaps this is well; for these too often left the mer- 
ry company lying, one and all,in the stupor of in- 
toxication on the earth floors. 

It is seldom, too, that the famous yule-log is burned 
in the big open fire-places, which the older mansions 
of England still retain; and the great masquerades 
which used to make the ancient towering castles re- 
sound with noisiest good cheer have pretty much 
vanished with the age of chivalry. 

There are plenty of the old, joyous customs left, 
however, to make the English Christmas a season of 
delightful pleasures. 

Not very many years ago I spent Christmas in a 
fine old English country-house; it is in the country 
that the English who are well-to-do enjoy this fes- 
tivity. And this is what I saw and heard: 

It was a quaint, rambling old house, with odd, jut- 
ting gables, and a large hall with open fireplace, and 
family pictures hung on the walls, and huge antlers 
and swords suspended over the doors, and a pretty 
lawn in front, shaded with oaks and chestnuts, which 
were now, however, bare of leaves. 

The family and their few guests met on the morn- 
ing of the day before Christmas, and all hands set to 
work hanging the pictures, windows and walls with 
red berries, holly, ivy, and other bright evergreens. 
The young girls repaired to the pretty little Gothic 
village church, and, assisted by the youths, decorated 
the altar and pillars with the prettiest fanciful ar- 
rangements of graceful vines and hot-house flowers. 

In the afternoon, amid much laughter and blush- 
ing smiles from the girls, some branches of mistletoe 
were suspended from the chandelier in the middle 
of the drawing-room. 

The gay party assembled at dusk in the spacious 
hall, grandpapa having the seat of honor by the 
great open fireplace. 

Before long I was made aware of the first of the 





English Christmas customs. 
It was a crisp, clear, moonlight night; the ground 
had a thin coating of dry snow, which squeaked 
| sharply under the feet as one passed. 

| Presently voices were heard just outside the door, 
| A sweet, simple, touching song fell upon our ears; 


| its subject was the old story, yet ever fresh, of the 
| birth of Christ at Bethlchem, nearly nineteen hun- 


dred years ago. There were men’s and wom- 
en’s, and little children’s voices mingled in the 
lovely melody. They were the “carol singers.” 

When they had concluded, they were invited 
in and treated to a nice warm meal, and some 


them, for they were poor, ragged and hungry 
ercatures, 

After their departure, the young folks, amid 
much joking, hung up their stockings, and each 
repaired, in the merriest spirits, to his or her 
bedroom, 

I was awakened from deep slumber by a sound 
not less delightful and more merry than the song 
of the carol singers. 


It was the beautiful, joyous Christmas chimes | 


being rung out from the village church. What 


happy, brisk and sprightly voices had _ the bells. | 


Heard in the night, their effect was most inspir- 
ing. 
All over England, at the sane hour, the people 


were being awakened by just such merry sounds. | 


Even in big London town the peals of the chimes 


were answering each other from church 


to) 


church, and arousing the drowsy citizens to the | 


consciousness that Christmas was here. 





THE CAROL 


SINGERS, 
Of course the morning was given up, as it is 
in many an American family, to the well-tilled 
stockings, and the pretty presents which clus- 
tered on the high Christmas tree. Never did 
akfast. 

Then chureh time came, and how very pretty 





wople have a merrier 
! 


the little chareh looked, its gray old pillars and | 


wall tablets in its altar | 


bright with pious mottoes in many colors as we 


smothered evergreen, 


came down the aisle! 


\fter the service we returned home, and 
towards evening the Christmas dinner was eaten, 
The table fairly groaned with good things. 


There was a big baron of beef at one end, and a 
lordly turkey at the 


scented flowers, and pyramids of fruits and nuts; 


other; there were sweet- 


then came on the smoking, round plum-pudding 
and the huge mince pies, 

Last of all, the * 
in adish all a-tlame; the lights were put out; and 
everybody dipped his or her hand into the fiery 
platter, with many a seream and shout, to pull 
the snap-dragons ont, 
after the 
that the party gathered in the drawing-room to 


shap-<dragons” were brought 


It was Christmas dinner was over 
play the famous old-fashioned Christmas games. 
which the 
girls pretended to dread so much, and which the 
ol 
game of “eateh,” in which the great point was 


First came the game of “mistletoe,” 


hovs were so anxious to begin. It was a sort 
for the girls, in trying to escape being caught, 
vet to pass under the mistletoe bough which hung 
from the chandelier. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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jages are 


If any merry little miss did so, she was imme-! 


diately kissed by the first youth who conld eateh 

hey 
Besides mistletoe, there 

“hunt the shipper,” and many another 


the Atlantic as 


were “bhliid-man's 


buil ar 








mime as familiar on this side of 


the other, 
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)UTH'S COMPANION. | 





Later in the evening came the charades—a! found this pathetic remark to some one who was | member it,—that 


| pastime almost as universal in English country- | urging him to undertake some new duty: 


| honses at Christmas-tide; sometimes acted with 


“You must not expect me to pump out faster 


all the accompaniments of splendid dresses and | than T fill up.” 


| even scenery in the nobleman’s castles and ma- | 
comfortable clothing and money were given to | 


nors: but more often acted in an alcove of the 
| drawing-room, with perhaps a sheet or a couple 
of flags for curtains. 





THE MISTLETOE, 


On the present oceasion the chavades were 
committed by heart, and were entered into with 
hearty zest by old and young alike. 

In England, as with us, the poor are especially 


remembered at this festive season, and it has 





I cited the remark toa gentleman of letters, 


whose daily life gives him large acquaintance 


with the habits of our literary men and women. 
He answered with a sigh, “But the American 


habit is to pump out all the time, without ever 


filling up again. Indeed,” said he, “they begin 
with pumping, before they are filled up at all.” 
Compare that habit with the direction given in 
the schools of Pythagoras, and others of the 
schools of Magna Grecia, and perhaps of Greece 
herself,—that for five years the student should 
say nothing. So long, at least, he was to be fill- 


ing up before the pumping out began. Compare 


| these two habits, and you have the two counter- 





been the custom for centuries in this country to | 


keep “open kitchen” for all the hungry who 
choose to come to take part in the good cheer. 
In some parts of the kingdom the farmers have 
the habit of extending an especial hospitality at 
, Which are regaled 


Christmas, even to their pig: 
instead of their ordinary 


with 





“Warn messes,” 


refuse fare; and in these messes sprigs of mistle- 
| 


toe are sprinkled, which, according to the tradi- 
tion, causes the pigs to fatten quickly. 
¥ lip endmmmnnne 


CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas is the most universal and widely 
celebrated of holidays. Each nation, American 
and Earopean, has its own festivals, religious and 


| million dollars, and yet not have five dollars in | 


political, peculiar to itself; one and ail, however, | 


unite to do honor to the natal day of Christ. 

It is pleasant to think that within the same 
twenty-four hours that we ourselves are gathered 
at our homes, attending church, regaling our- 
selves with the indispensable Christmas turkey, 


and enjoying the old, familiar games, Christmas | 
7 : . | means of bank checks. 
is being celebrated by many races to the utter- | 


most contines of the habitable globe, 
In China and Japan, where Europeans have 
made settlements, in Java and the Archipelago, 


in the wild valleys of South America, in the | “a 
| feetly uniform. 


depths of desert-bound Turkistan, at Constanti- 


suggestions which ought to be fit guides in an 
inquiry as to habits of literary work. 


+> 


MEMORIES. 


are closed, the bells ring out. 
vleaims through every pane, 
wife plies a bus 
"Tis happy Christmas day 
The little children hea 
Of Jesus in His mi 
The pretty Christmas hymn is sung, 
The holy Christmas chapter read. 


The shops 
_The hol 












And 0, what praises should we sing, 
If our home-cirele be complete ! 
For many a@ home is hushed to-day, 
because there is an empty seat. 
Yet there is sweetness in the tear 
‘That falls beneath the holly bough. 
When we can say of those we mourn, 
“They spend a better Christmas now !* 


+o -—- 


A TIGHT MONEY MARKET. 


Every autumm a season comes when money is 
hard to get, or, in other words, when the money 
market is “tight.” What does this mean? and 
why is money tight at that time? 

In the first place, it is necessary to remember 
that money is an article of trade, just the same 
as houses or dry goods. A man may be worth a 
money. If he is in need of money, he must 
either buy it by selling some of his property, or 
by paying rent for it—or interest, as it is called, 

~as he would pay rent for a house. 

Now there is not money in the United States 
to the value of one-quarter of the property of the 


country, One man needs very little actual money | 


with which to do his business, while another must 
use a great deal. Where banks are plenty, and 
people borrow of them, a great volume of Dusi- 
ness can be transacted with very little money, by 
We have not space here 
to show how this is done. 


It is easy to see that if everybody were to need | 


| the same amount of money from day to day and 


nople, along the shores of Africa, from Egypt to | _ 
: SyI | tenth day of July as on the twenty-seventh day 


the Cape of Good Hope, beneath the rich foliage 
of Australia, 
of Christ are going on. 

Thus the story of Christ's mission is vividly 
recalled to millions of minds on the same day; 


ly than ever before since the Star of Bethlehem 
arose, 

Christmas lias always been a day devoted as 
well to charity as to reverential joy. 


every where rejoicings at the birth | 


from week to week, the “demand” would be per- 


of November. The amount could be exactly as- 


| certained, and the value and price of money need 


| not vary by the fraction of one per cent. the year 


| round, 


}and thus its lessons are impressed more wide- | 


In recent years the Christmas charities, from , 


being the offerings of individual kindness, have 
become, especially in great American and Eng- 
lish cities, public and organized and extensive 


provisions for the Christmas comfort of the poor, | 


The orphans and widows, the homeless, work- 
less and miserable, the children of the streets and 
alleys, are gathered by the generosity and devo- 
tion of good men and women, about tables groan- 
ing with good things, and thus Christmas comes 
to make their hearts grateful, and to fill their 
thoughts of the holy day with happy thankful- 
ness. 

Thus Christinas has become in its celebration 
more truly Christian than ever before; a peried 
of joy and gratitude to God for His priceless gift 
to the world. 

The ancient seers predicted the universal do- 
minion of on the earth. Each year wit- 
‘ss towards the fulfilment of their 
prophecies, Ts But 
The triumph is coming. 


Christ 
nesses prog 





Us the muy ance seems slow . 
God's years, 
The generations of men will vet live, the music 
of whose Christmas bells will follow the cireuit 
of the sun around the whole earth. 
iliaininaaiens 
TOO MUCH PUMPING. 
li is easy to pump from a full well, but it goes 
hard and to no purpose when the well runs dry. 
Rev. EF. FE 


too early, 


Hale think Americans begin to pump 
and pump too much from their own 
minds 


In one of Mr. Suanner’s letters there has beer 


| business 


Bat this is not the case. In swmmer there is 
comparatively little business done. The mer- 
chant is not increasing his stock, and he does not 
need much money. The people are not laying in 
a winter stock of vegetables and coal, neither are 
they buying thick clothing. Very little money 
is called for, and therefore but little is needed. 

In the autumn all this is reversed. 
springs up. 
paid. The people are preparing for winter. 
merchant is laying in goods. 
everybody needs more money. 


Business 
Laborers are employed and must be 
The 


It moves more 
quickly, but it cannot move quickly enough. 
What happens? Tere is a manufacturer who 
must have ten thousand dollars for ordinary 
purposes, and pay the men 
women in his employ. Te has sold goods 
has taken notes in payment. 
banks 


to and 
and 
He goes to the 
the notes discounted. 
banks have already begun to feel that moncy 


is searee. 


to get 


have drawn it out largely, 
and others besides our manufacturer are 
ing the baik directors for money. 


ask- 


therefore, put up the rate of discount. Thus in 
summer they might have lent money at six per 
cent.; now they ask eight per cent. 
searee; the money market is “tight.” 


Money is 


We have supposed a very simple case. In 


point of fact, the matter is much more complicat- | 
ed, and the tightness of the money market in the | 


great financial centres is caused by much more 


important movements. Two of these may be 


| mentioned. 


When money is abundant, and therefore cheap, | 


there is a strong temptation to speculate. It 
should he remembered, however.— and unfortu- 


nately there is a class of persons who never re- 


That is, trade would require | 
precisely the same quantity of money on the } 


Almost suddenly, | 


But the 
Depositors,—in other words, people | 
who place money in the bank for convenience | 


iand safe-keeping.- 


The banks, | 
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| when money is cheap, other 
| things are dear. Now in summer it is common 
| for railroad and other stocks to be high in price 
| while money is easy to be obtained at a low rate 
| of interest. Thousands. of speculating people 
| buy stocks at such times in the hope of profit 
from a rise in price, borrowing money for the 
purpose. When business starts up, all this mo. 
jney cannot be had,—it is “locked up,” to use 
the technical phrase,—and this increases the 
| “tightness” or “stringency” of the money mar. 
| ket. 
| More important still is the western and south. 
fern movement of currency. In the summer a 
| vast amount of money collects in the banks of 
| New York, Boston and Philadelphia. When the 
|grain and cotton crops are gathered, they are 
bought by shippers and exporters. The farm. 
ers and planters expect cash for their prodnee, 
and they get it. But the buyers of grain and 
| cotton, in order to pay this cash to the farmers and 
planters, must get their money where it is most 
abundant, that is, in the New York banks. After 
getting it, they send it West and South in enor. 
|mous quantities. In one week in November 
| there were more than eight million dollars sent 
| from New York to other parts of the country, 
| Of course this makes money very scarce and 
| hard to get by New York merchants who need 
it. The difficulty this year has been much less 
than usual, because business has been very dull 
all over the country. But the usual tightness in 
the market appeared—rather late, to be sure, and 
made good the almost universal rule. 
| ‘Those who advocate a return to specie payments 
| believe that the evil might be much diminished 
if gold and silver were money. There is very 
| much to be said in favor of this view, the leading 
| principle of which is that when we need gold, we 
lean get it from abroad, whereas we cannot and 
| ought not to increase the amount of paper eur- 
' yeney. But this discussion would lead us too 
| fax from our subject. 





—, 
A SHAH’S BLUNDERS. 

The Shah (King) of Persia has published a diary, 
which he kept during his visit to England. A cor- 
respondent of the Academy writes about it from Te- 
heran, and gives some amusing extracts. It is, he 
says, written in very bad Persian, and is full of blun- 
| ders and absurdities. It is also more like a school- 

boy’s theme than the diary of a great King. The 

Shah is so fond of recording what he ate, that he re- 

minds one of the little boy in Punch, who was prom- 

ised by his uncle sixpence if he could say what he 
| liked best of all he had seen at the great Exhibition, 
and who replied at ouce,— 

“The pork pies and the ginger beer. 

| Sixpence!” 
The Shah appears to have been pleased with Eng- 
; land, and to have been much impressed by the great- 
ness of the nation. He declares, “Verily the English 
Queen has shown me the utmost kindness and friend- 
ship from the day of my arrival in England to to- 
day.”’ At the Zoological Gardens there was a great 
| crowd to see him, and he wrote in his diary, “Really, 
they cordially like me.” 

Concerning Manchester he observes, “Most ladies 
| wear black dresses here ; for if they were to put on 
| White or colored dress, it would immediately get 
| black.” Of the London beggars he says, “The Eu- 
| ropean beggars, instead of begging, play music, play 

the violin. They don’task. If anybody gives money, 
| they take it; otherwise they play continually.”’ When 
| he visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, “the head-priest was 
| ill; he was replaced by his lieutenant.” 
| Ata picture sale the Shah made some poor jokes, 
| which he carefully records. “I saw a picture of 4 
| donkey, and asked ‘What is the price?’ The di- 
| reetor of the Exhibition, who was a clever, white- 
bearded man, read the price and said,— 

‘One hundred pounds sterling.’ 

“This sum is nearly two hundred and fifty toman:, 
Persian money. 

“T said, ‘The price of living donkey is at the most 
, only five pounds. Why is a painted donkey so deat?’ 

“The director said, ‘Because it costs nothing to 
keep. It eats neither barley nor straw.’ 

“T said, ‘If its keep costs nothing, it also does not 
earry any thing, and cannot be used forriding. W 
langhed very much.”’ 

The Shah’s book is said to be very amusing, but, 
like foolish people, solely on account of its blunders. 


Fork out the 


| 
| 





BLUNT DOCTORS, 

It isa cupious fact, but yet remarkably true, that 
some doctors, in proportion as they are sharp, at 
also generally blunt. They are acute in detecting ail- 
ments, but blunt in expressing their opinions there- 
upon. One of these notable physicians was Dr. Rad- 
clitfe, who died about a century and a half ago. Tl 
last part of his name was strikingly characteris 
him, for he was as rough and abrupt as a cliff, and 
sometimes very “steep”’ in his charges. 

A notorious usurer and miser, named Tyson, once 
came to him, disguised as a poor man, in order te 
save the fee. Radcliffe, however, recognized him, 
and showed him no consideration, thoagh he gav 
| him good advice. 


“Go home, sir, 









d repent,” he roared. “Th 
grave is ready for the man who has raised an im 
mense estate ont of the spoils of orphans and wid- 


ows. You will be a dead man, sir, in ten days.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPAN ‘ION, | 











And so it was. Tyson died within that time, leav- ! 
half dollars) of his ill-gotten gains. f 
Dr. Radcliffe was as plain to kings and queens as 
to common people, and though they did not like his 
bluntness, they had to put up with it for the sake of 
his strong common sense, When the Princess Anne | 
once seut to him, he returned word by the messen- 
ger that “She had nothing but the vapours, and was 
as well as any other woman in the world, could she 

put think so.” 

For this he was dismissed from the 
though the doctor could 
court could not do without him. The Princess Anne | 
became Queen, sent for him her husband, } 
George, of Penmark, was dying, and Radcliffe told 
her no medicine would keep him alive more than 
six days, as it proved. 

When ealled in to attend King Willi told 
him it was of no use trying to cure him. If the King 
gave up drinking so much wine he might live three 
or four years, but no skill could do more. His M: 
esty was finally seized with dropsy, and asked the 
doctor what he “thought of his Jegs.” Radcliffe re- 
plied,— 

“Why, truly, sir, Iwould not have Your Majesty’s 
two legs for your three kingdoms.’ 

William was naturally offended, 


see the blunt doctor again. 
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court, but 


when 


11 
1, he 
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ceremonies, the needs and objects of which have befor » ordered can reach the subscriber. 


long since ceased. 

The palace and estate of Blenheim, near Oxford, 
were given to the great Duke of Marlborough as a 
reward for his victories. The condition of the gift) © 
was that the duke and his heirs should send to Wind- | } 
sor Castle each year a white flag. 
this day. 

The same condition was imposed on the Duke of 
Wellington when Strathfieldsaye was given to him; 


H 


only he and his descendants were to send a tri-color make 


flag. This is sent on every anniversary of Waterloo, 
and delivered to the Queen at Windsor. > 
The city of London holds certain lands on condi- | « 


tion that some of its officials shall, on a certain day | 


in each year, repair to the office of the “Queen's Re-! 
membrancer,”’ and there proceed to chop up a stated 
number of faggots of wood with a hatchet and bill- 
hook, and to count six horse-shoes and sixty-one 
nails. 

When this has been done, the Remembrancer calls 
out, “Good number,” and the city receives its rent 
for the land. 
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TOO LAZY TO CARE, 


The old lady, deaf to all ordinary door-knockers,| ‘The subscriptions to these Publications ean com- 


, Pom Sa ins , i mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
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dignity. He would allow no one to impose on him. 
When a young man, he was engaged as tutor in a 
private family. His young lady pupils resented his 


coolness with the slow, sleeps 
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town, and should need nothing at his room. When 
this had been done a few times, an explosion came. 
fhe master of the house called Chalmers to account | 
for insulting his family. Chalmers replied that he | 
had been insulted by banishment frceim the table. 

The young teacher conquered, and ever after held | 

his place as one of the family at all social gatherings. | 





<-> ——- 


THE PILGRIM’S FIRST CHRISTMAS, 

Our Puritan fathers looked upon the celebration 
of Christmas day asa Popish custom, and sternly re- 
Trained from taking any notice of it. 

They arrived at Plymouth, in the Mayflower, 
about a month before Christmas; and when that day | 
arrived, were still living on board the ship, not hay- 
ing completed their preparations for removing to 
the land. | 

On Christmas morning, resolved to do nothing | 
that might seem like an observance of the occasion, 
and to mark their entire disapproval of such a thing, 
a number of them took their tools, went ashore and 
began, as one of them says in his diary, “Erecting 
ye first house.” | 

Thus, in their very anxiety to avoid celebrating | 
Christmas, they really paid it most remarkable hon- 
or—for, by building the first house, they laid the 
foundation of what is now the greatest Republic in 
the world, 


| 
| 


ee } 


a. oe 

DEFEATING A DREAM. | 
When a dream takes strong hold of the imagina- | 
its own fulfilment. There 
are numerous cases on record where persons dreamed 
they should die at 
tion of an inevitable doom possessed them so strong- | 
ly, that they actually died at the expected time. A 
Worcester physician (Mass.) was too shrewd for the 
fears of one of his patients: 


tion, it often occasions 


a certain hour, and the convic- 





The Worcester Press says the ut a young married la- 
dy of that city dreamed twice last weck that she 
would die at midnight on the first anniversary of her 
wedding day, and so strongly was she impressed 
with the visions, that she actually made preparations 
for her funeral, and even gave a sum of money to a 
friend to purchase mourning. Her husband, becom: | 
ing alarmed at her condition, consulted a medical 
friend, stating all the facts of the case. The astute 
doctor, after a few minutes cogitation, discovered a | 
way out of the difficulty. Tx ‘ling, the husband to | 
keep the patient amused as much as ‘possible till late 
in the day, he went down to the house in the after- | 
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] 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS | 
GAMES. 

The merry-making season has come again, the 
yearly remembrancer of God’s priceless gift to | 
the world. What shall we have for diversion on | 
these the happiest and most social nights that | 
the year brings us? 

First we will cross the sea, in fancy, and glance | 
at the household diversions of a country in 
which Christmas is the almoner of good gifts to 
children, as well as the queen festival of the 
church, <A native of the ice-bound countries on 
the Baltic has just left with us a timely picture 
of some Scandinavian Christmas Games, to which 
he gives the following introduction: 

Christmas eve is unquestionably the greatest 
festival of the year with the Scandinavians. Two 
or three months previous, the female part of the 
inhabitants are busily engaged in the execution 
of nice needlework for their male friends and 
relations, expecting in return to receive beauti- 
ful and long-coveted keepsakes from their lov- 
, ers, and the more substantial gifts of things ap- 
pertaining to female dress and fineries from 
their nearest male relatives. 

At the beginning of dusk, which in these 
northern parts generally comes at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the various Christmas boxes, 
brought by some person unknown to the family, 
are handed over to the superintendent of the 
kitchen domain, to be kept tiil the Christmas 
tree has been lighted. 

Then the parcels, one at a time, with the ad- 
dress of the person for whom their contents are 
intended, and in a strange handwriting, are 
thrown into the parlor by the servant. 











Now there is a guessing and debating by the 
different members of the house as to the proba- 
ble person by whom such or such a gift may 
have been sent. 

In houses blessed with children, the little folks 
are locked up in some chamber till the Christmas 
tree has been duly fitted out with apples, nuts 
and sweetmeats, as wellas such parts of the gifts | 
as may serve for the adornment of the illumi- 
nated tree. 


tion the apothecary regarding the contents of his 
hall, exclaiming,— 
“I dare say, Mr. Apothecary,” (bow and turn- 


‘ing round on the part of the druggist,) “you | 


have plenty of such and such a drug.” 
Now in the quick pronunciation of the differ- 


ent drugs and medicines, it is very frequently | 


the case that the party representing the medi- 
cine forgets to rise from his seat and make his 
bow, as well as his round-about. 
ure he must pay a forfeit, and after having un- 
dergone the atonement required for his forgetful- 
ness, he can return to his seat. 


The Standing Blind Man’s Buff. 


For this fail- | 


} 





| 


| 











Here, one of the company having been blind- 
folded, is placed in the centre of the ring of chil- 
dren with a stick in his hand. 

The ring, after moving round once or twice 
with joined hands to the melody of a song, is 
brought to a stand by the blind man’s knocking 
his stick against the floor, 


it to his or her mouth, imitating the sound of 
some animal or bird. 

The blind man now is to find out which of the 
company made the sound, and if successful in 
his guessing, he is relieved by the unlucky imi- 
tator. If not successful, he must try till he finds 
out the right person. 


Readings and Ballads with Tableaux. 


We will now take leave of our Scandinavian 
friends and glance at some new Christmas diver- 
sions in our own country. Among the popular 
new amusements are ballads with tableaux. 

These may be read or sung. In either case the 
person who renders them should be out of sight, 
while the tableaux representing the scenes of the 
ballads should be acted in dumb show. 

At any other but Christmas time we would de- 
scribe the possible arrangement of some very fine 
ballads with tableaux. But they are all pathet- 
ic, like the German song, “A Child sits under 
the Rosebush Fair,” “Auld Robin Gray,’ Tenny- 
son’s “May Queen,” &c. 

Christmas is the time for fun and merriment, 
and such ballads as “Hunting Tower,” “Buy a 





At last the eagerly longed-for moment comes. 
From the comparatively dark and gloomy room | 


Broom,”’ “Come under my Pladdie,”’ “Sarah’s 
Young Man,”’ will better fit the occasion, and we 
, 


to which the little host of expecting children | would recommend their use. 


: ; | 
have been confined for some hours, they issue | 


Singing, by an unseen vocalist, with musical 


forth into the brilliant light and glorious view of | *¢companiment, is the better rendering of an 
the fascinating “Jule Tree’’ with its treasures. | amusing ballad with tableaux, 


Now a ring is formed by the whole assem- | 


| 
| 


blage, the servants of the house included, and a} lad selected be the 


dance round the tree begins to the burthen,— 
“Now is Christmas come, and Christmas time 


will last till Easter.” | 


Christmas time is particularly the season for 
games, and certain well-known household plays 
have taken the title of “Christmas games.” 
Most of them have forfeits attached. Many of 
them are calculated to develop the thinking fac- 
ulties of the younger members of the family, | 


and what is even more essential, they strengthen | 


the mutual ties of affection between parents and 

children and all the members of a family. We 

give one or two of the Scandinavian games. 
The Apothecary’s Game. 

In this highly entertaining Scandinavian play, 
two of the older persons in the company are se- 
lected, one for the apothecary, and one for the 
doctor. 

The chosen doctor then retires to a neighbor- 
ing room, and the remaining players each choose 
the name of some drug or medicine necessary to 


Suppose, for example, that the humorous bal- 
familiar story of “Slim 
Jim’s’”’ somewhat laconic and disastrous court- 
ship, by the title of “Riding in a Railroad Keer.” 


“Suke Satinet was a comely girl, 
And loved her parents dear, 

Till she met Slim Jim, the miller’s son, 
Riding in a railroad keer.” 





the fitting out of an apothecary’s shop, upon 
which the company sit down in a ring with the 
exception of the apothecary. 


the proper time, and to rise up and turn around 
whenever it is pronounced, if not, a forfeit must 
be paid. 


The doctor now makes his appearance. After 


some mutual compliments between the apotheca- | 


ry and the doctor, during which the respective 
titles are often repeated, each repetition being 
followed by a low bow and the turning round of 
the complimented party, the doctor proceeds to 


the visitation of the druggist’s store, and to ques- | 


i The point of this | 
game is, to remember well the chosen name at | 





The first tablean may represent a bashful 
country girl in rustic attire, sitting opposite a 


| tall, thin fellow, who should be a real young | “What have you got to tell me regarding the | 


Jonathan in dress and personal appearance. 

The second scene, which will be shown during 
| the singing of the stanza detailing Slim Jim’s 
| proposal,— 
| “Said he, ‘Will you have me?’ Suke said, ‘I will,’ 

Riding in a railroad keer,” 


He next points his stick toa certain place in | 
the ring, and the nearest boy or girl then raises 


| will represent in pantomime the lovers in a most 
| . : : . 

affectionate attitude, and with faces beaming 
| with happiness. 








The third scene will show Slim Jim on his 
knees before the ‘fold man,’? who should be a 
practical, hard-looking old farmer,— 


“Said he, ‘Your daughter promised to be mine,’ 
Riding in a railroad keer.” 





| The last tableau is happily and circumstan- 
| tially described in the ballad,— 
“The old man took his gun from the shelf, 
Said he, ‘Slim Jim, just clear, 
Or I'll blow you so high you'll never come down,’ 
Riding in a railroad keer.” 
The old ballad, “The Mistletoe Bough,” and 
| the story of Zekel and Hulda, by James Russell 
| Lowell, entitled “The Courtship,” may be well 
| brought out in this way. The old temperance 
} song, “Tommy, Don’t Go,” admits of striking 
| tableaux. 





For more elaborate and intellectual entertain- 
ments of this kind, Bellew’s selections for reading 
with musical accompaniments, which will be re- 
membered by his audiences in large cities, are 
suggestive. Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden” admits 
of many rude dramatic tableaux. At the Red- 
path Lyceum Course, at Boston Music Hall, last 
winter, Longfellow’s “Blind Girl of Castel 
Guille” was read, accompanied by the almost 
continuous singing of the peasant song which it 
introduces, rendered by an invisible choir. 

When there are to be many tableaux, some of 
them should be artistic and sober, even on 
Christmas eve. 


Technical Use of Words. 

| Apastime for the long winter evenings which 
is particularly calculated to develop the reflect- 

, ing faculties of the young folks is this: 








| One of the company leaves the room, and the 
rest either choose a word which may be used in 
| different senses, or some song known to the ab- 
sent party. If it is a word, it is managed in the 
following manner. Take the word “box,’’ for 
| example: 

Upon returning to the room he is told to begin 
| where he chooses in the ring, and putting the 
question,— 





chosen word?” the answer may be,— 
| “It has but one leg, and its head is pierced all 
| over,” (a pepper box.) 

The next may tell him, “It is false what Mary 
says. It has neither legs nor head, and though 
carrying full-grown persons, ii must be drawn 
itself,’’ (the coachman’s box.) 





| 


| against the wall, and there should be one bri 


}on the stool about three yards from the sheet, 


A third will inform the puzzled listener that jt 
has now four legs and no arms, now two legs 
and two arms, now a good number of legs and 
now none at all, (a Christmas box.) 

The person whose answer suggests the solution 
of the riddle must pay a forfeit and take the 
guesser’s place. 

Shadow Buff. 

This, is a German amusement, and has now 

become common in England. 


A white sheet should be fastened smoothly 








light on the opposite side of the room. Buff sits 
the rest of the party should pass behind him, 
To puzzle him, false noses, whiskers or beards 
may be put on, or people may exchange costumes 
or dress up in a variety of ways. We have at 
times hung up a sheet between two rooms, and 
Buff has sat on one side, which is dark, while the 
players have passed between the lamp and sheet 
on the other. There is ample exercise for inge- 
nujty in this amusement. 





A dwarf may be represented by the same plan. 
A table, with a table-cover reaching to the ground, 
| is placed near the curtain. 


A person stands behind the table; his hands and 
arms are dressed in stockings and shoes, and a gown 
is placed over his neck. Another person stands be- 
hind the curtain, and his arms, which alone come 
out, are run into the sleeves of the gown, so that 
they have the appearance exactly of belonging to 
the person in front, who should have a bonnet anda 
+ on his head, and spectacles on his nose. 

lis appearance will be exactly that of a funny lit- 
tle dwarf, sitting on a footstool. He can now and 
then rise, and begin to dance and kick his feet 
about, that is to say, his real hands, while the hands 
from behind the curtain can play all sorts of tricks. 
A jug and some bread should be on the table, and 
the little old woman will be seen to pour the beer 
over her nose or into her ear, and she will have a 
great difficulty in putting even the bread into her 
mouth. The Dwarf may be made more amusing 
than the Orator. It requires more preparation. 





Jenny Smart’s Art Exhibition. 

This will consist of works by the old masters, 
and all very choice, you know. After drawing 
back the folding-doors, Jenny will exhibit upon 
a stand or otherwise, but one specimen at a time. 
Her list of paintings may embrace the following: 
SUBJECT. 

The Horse Fair, 
istant, 


ARTIST. SUGGESTIVE. 
After Rosa Bonheur, Oats. 









Mother’s A After Solomon, Strap. 
The Worn Travellers, Ilyde, Shoes. 
Somebody’s Darling, (Statuary,) Cupid. 
The Needles by Night, P. Cushion, Darning. 
View of the Red Sea, Waterman, A red C. 
The Skipper’s Home, O. Mite, Cheese. 
‘The Peacemakers, Cutting, Scissors. 
Mementoes of the Great, H. Ware, Poker. 
Founder of Philadelphia, Artist, Quilt. 


Portrait of a Great Com- 
mentator, 


Greaf com- 


Pen, mon ‘tater. 


Jenny will lead her patrons into the exhibition- 
room to see each of these separately, having an- 
nounced the subject and made a few pertinent 
remarks upon it before opening the door. 

If she is quite aspiring and has considerable 
tact and invention, she may add to these some 
very rare specimens of bas relief, of which there 
surely are no other copies in existence. 

















For this she will need some picture-frames con- 
taining thick sheets of paper so cut as to admit 
| the faces of some of her companions, who are 

hidden behind the screen. Each face will either 
be colored with coal or powdered with flour, and 
will appear with closed eyes. Jenny must de- 
| scribe each to the visitors, and no face must 
| laugh during the description; bas relief never 
i launghs,—it would be very improper. 
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For the Companion. 
SANTA’S COMIN’! 
Santa’s comin’! Guess he is! 
Gran’ma, she’s a knittin’ 
Biggest stockin’ ever was; 
Never needs no fittin’. 
She p’tends it’s gran’pa’s sock. 
Polly says that’s ’post’rous! 
Says it’s every bit as if 
Gran’pa was a ’noc’ros! 
Guess I know whose sock it is! 
Guess it’s mine for Santa; 
Won’t it hold lots? Hope he knows, 
So he’ll bring a plenty; 
Hope he’ll cram it from the toe 
To the big red topin’. 
Golly! Gracious! Just to think 
Sets a boy a-hoppin’! 
Santa’s comin’! Guess he is! 
Mamma smiles at sewin’; 
Everybody all the time 
Looks so awful knowin’; 
*Spose they smell the kitchen things, 
Cakes, and pies, and cheeses, 
My! I feel so good, I coukt 
Hurrah myself to pieces! 
A. H. PoE. 
er 
For the Companion. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


*Twas Christmas eve, and four little children 
were running round the nursery in their night- 
gowns, hanging up their stockings for St. Nich- 
olas, and chattering in great glee about their ex- 
pected presents. 

“T think J shall have heaps enough of presents 
to break Old Santa Claus’ back,’’ said black-eyed 
Bess, reaching upon tip-toe to hang up the tiny 
stocking of her doll, Belle Nahant Newport. 

“Poh, Bess Bronson,” said Rose, deftly braid- 
ing her golden hair into a massive “pig-tail,” “I 
think Santa Claus will just die, coming down the 
chimney with such a load of my things.” 

“O dee, dee-r,’? wailed little Madge, heart- 
broken at the mere mention of a dead Santa 
Claus; “let him come down first, please, Wose, 
and tuff out my little tockin’s.” 

Jamie was wiping on his night-gown his 
scratched and bleeding little fingers, torn in his 
awkward attempt with pins and tacks to sus- 
pend his own chubby sock, 

Tired with the coasting, and sliding, and les- 
son-getting, and hurrahing, and trotting of, the 
day, Jamie now knelt down suddenly to say his 
prayers. Then all the other little white-robed 
figures dropped down beside the little cots, and 
with folded hands, murmured their evening 
thanks and petitions. 

“And please, dear Father,” asked Madge, 
“send Santa Claus to all the little ragged girls 
and boys, and let him bring a good deal of 
things, too. Please? Amen.” 

“Amen,” echoed all the little rosy mouths. 

Then each cuddled down in her own little bed 
and was soon fast asleep, while the snow-fairies 
and the frost-fairies, in their tiny swans-down 
cloaks and boots, sat outside the nursery-win- 

dow and wove a lovely curtain to keep out the 
light of the star-lamps, and the kind fairies sang 
in the tree-top all the night long. 

Very different from this cosy nursery was the 
old garret in Flag Alley, where the small cripple, 

Tim, and his smaller sister, Nannie, lay curled 

up under a ragged old quilt, with one end of it 

pulled over their faces to keep off the snow that 
drifted in through the rattling window. There 
was neither chair nor table in the room, but over 
the bed, dangling from a rafter, fluttered a torn 
Stocking, 
The children had fallen asleep talking about 

Santa Claus, It was Tim’s opinion that “Santa 

Claus loved most all sorts of children, ’cept bad 

ones. He'd like to do better by poor children, 

but they had such onconvenient chimlys to come 
down. Annyhows, I hope he’ll be along.” 

These two grimy mites, hid under the quilt, 
slept on, while the frost-fairies and snow-fairies, 

im their soft fur cloaks and boots fluttered in 

through the chinks and danced and made merry 

in the garret all through the night. Danced and 
made merry in the very face and eyes of. queer, 
xind, old Mrs. Vie, who came in softly after the 
children were asleep and felt for the ghostly 
stocking that was pirouetting in the night drafts. 
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A keen, cold night the sky foretells, 
Suffused with sunset’s crimson glow; 
Then faster drive and clang the bells, 
For Christmas eve draws near, you know. 
The gossips sip their tea, and chat, 
And tell the tales of long ago, 
And time flies fast—who cares for that? 
For Christmas comes to-night, you know. 


Fresh voices shout within the hall, 
And feet come stamping off the snow; 
An old-time welcome waits them all, 
For Christmas comes to-night, you know. 
Around the pond the skaters glide 
In widening circles to and fro, 
Each lad a rosy lass beside, 
For Christmas comes to-night, you know. 
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A CHRISTMAS MEDLEY. 


Embracing a Magic Picture of Santa Claus. 
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I hear the chore-boy’s song of glee, 
And, from the wooded vale below, 
The home returning sportsmen see, 
For Christmas comes to-night, you know. 
From out the dim and dusky pines 
The trapper’s camp-fires flit and glow, 
And in their light the far lake shines, 
The shades of night drgw near, you know. . 


Some are not here we used to greet 
In happy pastimes long ago. 
The memory of their love is sweet; 
Such memories do not fade, you know. 
Now flock the children to the fun, 
And gather in the fireside’s glow. 
Hang up your stockings, every one, 
To-night comes Santa Claus, you know. . 








chuckles of delight, and then skipped, shivering 
and chuckling, back to her own little bed. 

Just about the same time that Mrs. Vic stole 
into the garret with her Christmas gifts, the 
door of the cosey nursery was gently opened and 
a noiseless procession glided in. First came 
mamma, with her arms full of packages and pa- 
pers, then papa, with his arms full, then Aunt 
Helen, with her hands full, and lastly Nurse 
Tucker, with her neck festooned with jump- 
ropes and knitted reins, her shoulders strung 
with cups, and balls, and jointed snakes and 
tippets, her apron laden down and a soldier’s 
cap on her head. 

The little stockings, dolly’s and all, were filled 
and pressed down, and running over to the floor. 
But the children slept on, and the snow-fairies 
wove away outside the window, and the wind- 
fairies sang on in the tree-top. 

When the glad Christmas morning came at 
last Jamie was the first out of bed. 

“Rub-a-dub dub, rub-a-dub dub,” beat pleased 
little Jamie on Santa Claus’ new drum, and all 
the three little sleepers started up, rubbed their 
eyes and bounded to the floor in a twinkling. 
“Such beautiful things!” shouted Rose, empty- 
ing her stocking. 

“The very beautifullest doll in all this world,” 
shrieked Bess, hugging the new doll and dancing 
it till its little wax eyes stuck fast in its head. 
Madge seated herself on the floor, speechless 
with delight. In her excitement she pulled off 
the little woolly dog’s tail. She broke three 
doll’s chairs and smashed four cups while ad- 
miring them. She threw down the pretty little 
Dolly Varden, for which she had so longed, 
right into Jamie’s molasses candy, thus cracking 
its head and spoiling its dress. Unconscious of 
this last mischief, she hopped up at Bessie’s call, 
and the four went dancing round the nursery 
hand-in-hand, and singing “Merry Christmas” at 
the top of their glad little voices. 

Meanwhile up in the old garret Tim sat up in 
bed, stared at the stocking and then pinched 
Nancy. 

“‘He’s been, and come, and gone, and left some- 
thin’! O,I never! ‘’Rabin Nights!” yelled Tim. 

“Merry Christmas, hooraw!” screamed Nan, 
flying out of bed in her little ragged petticoat. 

She seized the stocking and brought it to the 
bed. They hugged the stocking. They hugged 
every thing in it. They hugged each other. 
They hugged Mrs, Vic, who had crept in to wit- 
ness their joy. ‘Merry Christmas,’ sang the 
children, and wrinkled, old Mrs. Vic. 

“Peace on earth, good-will to man,” sang the 
listening angels overhead. Este GoRHAM. 
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She emptied her pocket of a gingerbread boy 


‘wo pennies, thrust them into the stocking with 





LENDING A PrE.—‘‘Mother,”’ cried Johnny, 


and girl, two picture books, a tin trumpet and | “haven’t you a pie-you would like to lend to the 


“Why, Johnny, what do you mean?’ she 
asked, for she thought at first it was a joke. 
“Don’t you remember,” he said, “that the Bi- 
ble says, ‘He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord?’ I do not believe old Betsy has a sin- 
gle Christmas pie, and I thought perhaps you 
would like to have me take one over to her; then 
you would be lending to the Lord, you know.” 
One of mother’s best pies went to old Betsy, 
only she was sorry she had not thought of send- 
ing her one before. But if she had, she would 
have lost Johnny’s way of “putting”? it. 
——_+or--—_ —_ 

A DOUBLE PORTRAIT. 
We cannot say positively that this picture 
gives the exact likeness of old Mr. Socrates and 
his wife, but as he was a very wise old gentle- 
man, and Mrs. Socrates had the name of being a 
very cross old lady, we think they may have 
looked something like the picture below. 
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A GOOD HINT, 

Little five year old Annie, who was suffering 
from a bad cold, went to pay a visit to aunty. 
During the day she related her various successes 
at school, and ended by declaring that she could 
read a good deal better than Sabina, who was 
eight years old. 
“Well,” questioned auntie, “would it not 
sound better if some one else said it?” 
“Yes,”’ answered Annie, with a very sober 
countenance, “I think it would. I have such a 
bad cold, that I can’t say it very well.” 





How Many Gops?—A little boy being asked 


the question, “How many Gods are there?” re- 
plied, “One.” “How do you know that?” said 


took the pans you left, 





the friend. “Because,” said the child, “there is 








| Lord?” 


only room for one; for He fills heaven and earth.’ | 
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UTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 
WORD SQUARE. 


Not far. 
To gain. 











A stick. 
A space. 
PETER. 
2. 
FIVE HIDDEN FLOWERS. 


I arose slily, and, though I risked a stern rebuke 
L. Goss. 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


Each word contains five letters, 
1. A kind of silk goods. 
2. A wading bird. 
3. A kind of lace. 
4. A sovereign. 
5. An evergreen tree. 
6. A fish. 
The central letters, read downwards, give the 


name of a well-known city of a Western State. 


CHARLES I, Houston. 


4. 
PUZZLE, 
Entire, 1am a useful tree, 
With towering trunk, and branches free ; 
Which you in tropic climes may find, 
With flowers and fruit to suit your mind. 


Entire, I’m also a preserve, 

Which, used in sickness, oft will serve 
A cooling drink, of pleasant taste, 
Sought by parched ies with eager haste. 


Of the last letter now bereft, 

A little monkey will be left; 

And glossier hair, of goldener hue, 

No other monkey ever knew. B. 
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Six American authors. 


6. 
QUESTIONS ON THE ALPHABET. 


Lucius. 


What letter becomes bewitched when it is sung? 
What letter is humbled by being ranked ? 

What letter becomes illegible when confronted ? 
What letter becomes weary at death ? 

What letter becomes unclosed by being closed up? 
What letter is thinly covered with wood when ap- 


proached ? 


What letter would be an umpire if it had an acrid 
eC. 


What letter is hugged when propped up? 
What letter becomes young when lubricated? 
“CHARL,” 





Astronomical. 





Conundrums. 


If a little girl is enjoying herself quietly, what let- 
ter in the alphabet would you name? Leticr B. 

Why is the word “lilics”’ like that girl’s face? Be- 
cause it has two i’s (cyes) in it, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Edge-worth. 

2. Stoop, stupor. Cape, caper. Chapped, chapter. 
Tape, taper. Colt, coltcr. Oak, ochre. 

3. A-bun-dance. Rat-i-fy. Check-mate. 

4 [saw many harrowing scencs in battle. 

5. Emerald, a mere lad. Met as they, amethyst. 
Piper has, saphire. Granite, in great. A most sage, 
moss agate. Ramble, marble. Crystal, last cry. 

6. LOTUS 
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¥ I 


E N 
RUPEE 
7. We ought always to esteem others above oure 


selves. 
8. Horn-Pipe. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 

The custom of naming villages after certain per- 
sons living in the las some disadvan- 
following incident will show: 

A farmer in Western Pennsylvania had lived to a 
mature 
road, A new road having at last been made through 
part of his land, he was persuaded to pay a visit to 
Philadelphia, He bought a through ticket at the 
nearest 


neighborhood, 
tages, as the 
age, and had 


never been a journey by rail- 


station, and having been assured 
would not have 
fortable 
sleep. 
After awoke by the train’s 


slacking speed, and presently the brakeman put his 


to change, he 
in the corner of his seat and soon went to 


a great nap he 


Vas 


that he | 
placed himself com- | 


Publishers 


ies 


to which your | 


| 


| horses ready for starting out with bread. 


| When they returned to the 


| 
| 


| the “Hen Fever,” of 


head into the car and cried out, in a loud and com- | 


manding tone, 

“Madison! Madison!” 

The farmer started up and hurried out of the car, 
his haste being increased by the evident hurry of the 
conductor. 

Ina 
the man lookit 


moment the train proceeded on its way, and 
. around him, found that he was the 
only passenger that had alighted. He took a turn or 
the platform, and presently the 
ticket-agent made his appearance. To him he said, 
“How far is it to Philadelphia, sir?” 

“Well, that train that has just left will be there in 
six hours. Did you want to go to Philadelphia?” 

“Yes, to be ILere’s my ticket. 
me through to Philadelphia?” 

“Yes, your ticket is all right! but why 
then leave the train?” 

“The man called 
and that’s my name, 

“O, of this station. 

The farmer reached Philadelphia in safety by the 
next train told his friends 
them, especially, was very 
laughed heartily. 


two up and down 


sure, Don’t it pass 


out ‘Madison’ plainly enough, 
80 Treeckoned he meant me.” 


Madison is the name 


yandon his return home 


of his mishap. One of 
and 


farmer retorted, 


much amused 


“T guess if he’d called out *Tom Johnson,’ you'd 
have got out mighty quick, too.” 
e > -— —— 
RUSSIAN BANK-NOTES, 
traveller 
contributes something to our 
from Mrs, 


we did not know before about Russian notes. 


Almost every new ina 
of it, and 
Russia we learn what 
Here 


which causes 


knowledge 
Guthrie's notes on 
we sometimes have «@ “rush on banks,” 
a considerable amount of pedestrian exercise among 
the people, but the 
times personified in the shape of 


Russian banks seem to be some- 
a walking Jew, as 
is seen in the following incident: 

At Vizzniki, which is famous for its linen, we had 
a quarter of an hour; and here our German, noue 
the cleancr for his night's repose, sent us coffee and 
rolls. All the people turned out of their carriages to 
stretch themselves, and it was amusing to see them, 
one after another, dip their heads into tubs of water, 
which were placed in a row for that purpose. The 
operation must have been very refreshing, and we 
longed to follow their example. 

t was six o’eclock, but the rain was long and heavy, 
and we were still two hours from our destination. 
To beguile the time, our friend drew out a large 
ae yf which looked as if it were going to 
yurst, and asked us if we had ever seen any Russian 
bank-notes. 

On hearing that our knowledge of them was limit- 
ed, he showed us some of extraordinary 
the larger the sum represented the bigger the paper. 
These notes were beautifully engraved with scrolls 
and the heads of deceased sovereigns, among whom 
was Peter with his fieree eyes, and Catherine with 
her stooping shoulders. 

Our friend told us that the paper money so pro- 
fusely issued in her reign had suffered such depreci- 
ation that, when called in, in the year 1825, it was 
worth only a quarter of the original sum. At pres- 
ent the paper and the silver rouble are of the same 
value. 

We opened our eyes at the number of notes pro- 
duced by our Jew. Smiling at our surprise, he said, 

“Ah, ladies, this is nothing to the sum I have about 
me. coat; it is thiekly lined with paper 
money. 
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IN THE NEVADA 
Sierra snoW mountains) are 
Nothing can be 
ter tempest among these hi 
do 
known to deposit twelve 
ier party,” 
sad tragedies of the 


When the Conner party were lin, 
lake which bears their name, they had camped on 
bare ground at nightfall, and got up to discover 
themselves parted from their missing cattle and 
horses by a waste of deep and trackl iow. The 
storm had ol ted all their points of compass, 
and left them is« edin a white and ghastly world, 
which was all unknown to them. W' they 
chopped down trees they left stumps standing twen- 
ty-live feet high. So they stayed there, with the 
world buried out of sight and recognition, and with- 
in a mile of a lake where there were fish enough to 
have kept them all in first-rate condition, and they 
starved to death after feeding on another’s 
bodies. But the prime reason of their misfortune 
was the sudden sifting down in one , of seven 
or eight feet of snow. 


SNOW, 
rightly 
more terrible than a win- 


Nevadas ( 
wad, 
hlands, and so rapidly 


the drift descend, that a single storm has been 


fate of 


the 


feet of The 


the “Com several years ago, is one of 
Sierra Nevada. 


howe 


near the 


ier 


one 


_ 
A BITE FOR VENGEANCE, 
Reason is sometimes claimed for dows, 
bull-dog 


is a characteristic 


but the lit- 
limited 
example of it, 


tle reason a 
venge. Here 


An Allenton, Pa., paper siuy's that Mr. Kaps, in 
| that place, has a baking establishment, and early in 
the morning as thr O'clock, feeds and gets his 
One morn- 
usual, and the men re 

thins uly to 


has is mosily to re- 


ing this was attended 
turned to the bakery to ¢ 


to as 
s1 
» they 
Kaps had entered the shavia 
and seized a mare by the forel umd found it im- 
possible to get him loose. He | was drenched with 
bucketfulls of water, but without visible civect; 
held on like a vise, and the owner 
kill the dog before the mare could be 
deadly grip. It appears that some time : 
mare had kicked the dog, an affront for which, at 
the first opportunity, he sought revenge, and this } 
got at the expense of his own life. 


dog belonging to Mr 


was ol 
relic 


> 
PUGNACIOUS 


We remember 


ROOSTER, 
a caricature, drawn in the days of 
off 


Kes him 


a Shanghai rooster carrying 
a little boy. 
self 
way. 


A certain roosterin Minois mal 


useful and destructive.in a less objectionablk 


A newspaper of that State, the Fudé 
Ledger, says: 


m Couniy 


A novel fight drew quite a crowd to the vicinity of 
the City Hotel the other day. An earof corn had 
dropped in the road from 2 wagen. ‘ r was 
pecking at it, When a half 
sidewalk*and wanted to sha 
rooster made fight, aud the rat was bray noug 
fight also, but four foot soon had enough, and start- 
ed to run, the rooster after him. tas the rat was 
going under the walk, the rooster gi ibbed it by the 
back, and dragged it back and killed it. Tanquary 


| Will publish a touching obituary this week. 


did you | 
j one of them what he 
other replied, with evident satisfaction, 


” 
ANECDOTE THIERS. 

M. Thiers, once President of the 
(and a great many wish he was now), lately revisited 
his native town. Tle found one or two old men who 
had been the companions of liis boyhood some sixty 
years ago, and whom he had not seen since. He asked 
had been doing, to which the 
that he 


Or 


French Republic 


| been driving a flourishing trade in the boot and shoe 
} line. 


| asked of M. 


To whom the | 


foreign country 


size—for, | 


“And what have you been about?” he in his turn 
Thiers. 

The k: utter © xplained that he was the ex-President 
of the Re public. 

“What!” ejaculated his companion, ‘ ‘are 


you that 
Thiers? My poor friend, how I pity you! 


The great man will never know how much admira- 

tion was expressed in the old shoemaker’s “pity.” 
°: 
A KNOWING PARROT, 

A writer in Science Gossip gives a curl te instance 
of sagacity ina parrot. A lighted cigar happens dito 
fall just under the door of the Th 
fumes soon atiracted her attention, 
set about abating the nuisance, 
of cold tea which was in the 
the contents on the 
tinguished it. 


bird’s ea 
and she inst: antly 
Taking a small eup 
eage, the bird poured 
burning end of the cigar and ex- 


Every pretty Poll who does not live in a 
might act on the given by this bright bird, and 
throw cold water on the whole smoking business with 
excellent effect. 


hint 
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HISTORIC FAMILY 

Children are 
of course, but 


LIKENESS, 


cases where several generations all | 
have one odd or peculiar feature of their ancestor's | 
face are extraordinary. 
historic. 


The Romans had their 
nes, Capitones, &e. (Big-nosed, 
len-cheeked, Big-headed). 
ably the nose is the best preserved by heredity ; 
Bourbon nose is famous. 


Some of these 


Vasones. Labeones, Bucco- 
Phick-liy ped, Swol-| 
Of all the features, prob- 
the 


~ — 


SMALL THINGS, 
Think naught a trifle, thong 
Small sands make mountains, minutes make the year ; 
Trifles are life. More care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you learn to live. 


Vit small appear; 


7 


THE MAYOR of Southampton, England, believes in 
pleasure by the wholesale. He last summer gave a 
“tea” to twelve thousand Sunday school children, 
six thousand teachers, and several thousands of vis- 
itors! In addition to the tea, five bands performed 
sacred music, and the entertainment finished with a | 


| display of fireworks. 


had | 


expected to look like their parents, | 


have become | 
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EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 
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GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths anda Dress Binder, 
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H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Chicago, Il. 


103 N Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Tuck Marker. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle’ 
LOTION, for brown di+ 
7 iE i ns Pa e 


sireet, 


- 10th St., 


Inventor of Goodrich 














oloration of the face; 

\Nb Pime.Le Remepy, th 

. Blackhe id ork le 
PERRY 


also his Im- 
great skin 
shworms. Obtain 

the noted Skin Doe- 


C a Ss 


New Method « $ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the “Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
| to be had at Book and oe” stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE d& WALKER, }°?2.cmsetens,°* 


and illustrated. 


| RETURN THE 





PHILADELPHIA. 


; A new and thorons shky graded tes book for the study 
r r { nad Grammar 
Trios and 

of Relative 
the se n be successfully | 

the m« 

. Price $ 
ustpaid, on rec . Speci- 
Address With. ‘Shara x "C O., Pub- 
Mass. s8eowtt 


Speci- | 


soston, 


* Beautiful Cift. 


thre mus th the Holidays. the fine Oil Chro- 
ed a Windf: all, ” nro; | 
ed price of 50 | 
, = 1, and ready for | 
framit ng. Sent to any aa ress on receipt of price. Send 
two stamps for catalogue to 
S. ANTHONY & CO. 


“ss 


Publishers. 


4Seow4t New Bedford, Mass, 


j LAR ADTES can make $5a da 


DEC. 24, 1874 


Christmas Present 
“The West Lee 


sames tor the long evenings. 


Game Co. are doing the chil z 
up rational, entertaining and instr 
—St. Louis Central I; “plist 


AVILUDE; 


OR GAME OF 


> most delightful and instructive ne ever 
75,000 sold in three months. Old ¢ 
it w th equal enjoyment. 
‘An excellent addition to our 
Chr istian Union. 
“We can conunend it to the attention of all.” 
Sta 
Se mnt postpaid for 50 cents. 


ub. 
id yo ung pl lay 


home amusements," 


Morning 


OLIVER OPTIc. 


This game of PorTrair AUTHORs is an immense im- 
provement over all others. Sixty-four cards divided into 
eight classes. In the class of Humorists there are fine 
por raits of that famous quartette, “Petroleum V.Nasby,” 

‘Josh Billings,” “Mark Twain” and “Danbury News 

in 

There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


A splendid game in three colors, beautifully engraved 
The red cards represent virtues, the 
the green are neutral. The red cards 
rainst the player, gr reen count noth- 
ing. Each will the strive to get rid of all the vices 
and gain as many Vv es as possible. 
Sent postpaid for 50¢ sn 


COURT. 


The best quartette game in the market, and the finest 
thing ever published, With this game in the family the 
children will have no occasion to seek pleasure elsewhere, 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

—_ 


SNAP. 


Fun—bdoisterous fun all over. A quick eye, a nimble 
tongue, and Snap is the game. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


black, vices, while t 
count for, the black 


es 


See what is said of them. 

“Can honestly pronounce them to be innocent, entet+ 
taining and inStructive.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“The West & Lee Game Co. keep quite ahead of the 
children, and hefore they have tired of one good game an- 
other is ready.”’—Chicago Advance. 

“We have examined each*pack with careful interest and 
commend them without hesitation as not only perfectly 
unexceptionable but a desideratum in their line.” —Balti-' 
more Methodist Protestant. 

“They cost but fifty cents each and will furnish more 
than fifty times that amount of amuseme nt and interest 
in the approaching winter evenings.”—Chicago New Cov- 
enant. 

(<> Nothing equal to these Games for a 
Pres nt. 
*,* N. B. 


Christmas 


—-ANY PERSON NOT PERFECTLY SATISFIED MAY 
AME AND WE WILL RETURN THE MONEY. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


1875. NEW YEAR CARDS. 1875. 
‘ents per dozen, with or without name! 
‘ice. Samples 10 cents. 
JOHN L. FRENCH, 
391 Main Street, Brockton 


Neat, 


Mass. 





The BEST and cnEAPEsT hair-dressing in the world; It 
| promotes the GROWTH OF THE HAIR, and is —_ 
| free from all irritating matter. 51- 


in their own city or tow - 
Waltham, Mass. 4% 


Printing Presses. Mate 


Size for Cards, os Size for Kg 
SG ls, Envelopes, & | I$ 5 | 1 culars, ve 
Business Men do thelr own Printing and 4 a 
vertising. oys and Amateurs have de lig 

a ‘and money making. Send stamp 
r, specitnens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & ©0., Meriden, Con™ 


4 Address ELLIS M TANG CO. 
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